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CO-ORDINATING PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


From a Forthcoming Book, ‘‘Autonomy of Public Colleges”’ 








SPECTALIZED 
TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
SOLVES SCHOOL AND 
PARENT PROBLEMS 


Yenversations with schools throughout the nation indicate 
a rising interest in The Tuition Plan’s ability to solve 

the growing problems of tuition payment. This specialized 

monthly payment arrangement is tailored to your fee struc- 

ture and resolves pressure you may be experiencing in these 

vital areas 

@ Increased need of parents for deferred payment plan 

@ Growing use of school’s own plan adding continually t 
operating expense 

@ Delayed tuition receipts prevent expected short tert 
vestment income 


@ Present plan lacking complete coverage and parent appeal 


Here's how the Tuition Plan cuts administrative costs, re 
duces workload, with a comprehensive program based on 


years of service to schools 


School Benefits: Tuition Plan operates at no cost to school 
school starts term with fully paid enrolment Tuition 
Plan assumes financial responsibility tactful handling 


of parents (no credit investigations) builds good will 


Parent Ben 


with a single contract parent life insurance included 


Parents can cover up to four years of tuition 


on all contracts covering more than one year . The 
Tuition Plan, a national organization, services parents living 
inywhere 


| 


Case 


Will you give this pioneer plan your consideration 


write for descriptive brochure 


THE TUITION PLAN, Ine. 


One Park Avenue, New York 16. New York 
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How do America’s changing 


eultural patterns effect the classroom? 


by RALPH L. POUNDS. Professor of Education, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, and 
JAMES R. BRYNER, Superintendent of Schools, North College Hill, Cincinnati, 


Incorporating social science materials, this book provides sufficient background to comprehend and 
inalyze American social trends and problems—and their accompanying classroom implications. 
\ four-part text presents: 

@ a general orientation, developing the concept of social lag and treating the nature of pres- 


ent social changes. the evolution of human society and the historic relationships of school to society. 
® an overview of social trends in the United States. 


® an analysis of problems facing individuals in modern society—mental health, population 
trends, crime and juvenile delinquency. family life, inter-group relations, international problems, 
public opinion, Cte. 

® a summary of democratic values and processes, indicating contrasting views and suggest 


ing significant conclusions of the school’s role in society. 1959, 518 pages, lil... $6.75 


Are you concerned with Audio-Visual instruction? 


hy CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON. Director of the Audio-Visual Center and A ssor late Professor 


f Education. University of Connecticut. 


All aspects of a good and well-directed audio-visual program are covered. .. . The author 
offers no panaceas for problems which may confront the audio-visual specialist, indicating that 
each situation must be weighed and handled on its own merit. He does... . present some basic 
points of view to serve as steppingstones to solutions of problems. . . . the book will be of great 


value. ..”—George Ingham. member of Connecticut audio-visual supervisors, in Grade Teacher. 


“2... the author has done a competent professional job of collecting, organizing, and presenting 
t large amount of pertinent practical information. . . . This book should contribute significantly to 
the development of leaders in audio-visual instruction. . . .”—Paul W. F. Witt, Teachers College. 


Columbia University, in Edueational Sereen and Audio-Visual Guide. 
1959. 179 pares Til. SHU) 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company 


and The Carnegie Corporation 


Announce an Important New Series: 


Carnegie Series in American Education 


Charged ‘to explore 


the most significant problems of 


American education. 


The first volumes: 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY by 


Dr. James Bryant Conant, President Emeritus of Harvard 
University and former Ambassador to the Federal Re- 


public of Germany. Now Available. 


AUTONOMY OF PUBLIC COLLEGES: The Challenge 
of Coordination by Lyman A. Glenny, Associate Professor 


of Government, Sacramento State College. Now Available. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN: 


A Review of Academic Programs in Business Administra- 
tion by Dr. Frank C. Pierson, Director, Survey of Business 


Education, Swarthmore College. In Press. 
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U.S. Congressman Carl Elliott (Ala.), a sponsor of 
the National Defense Education Act, predicted at the 44th 
annual meeting of the National University Extension 
Association, Syracuse, N. Y., April 28, that about 50,000 
students will be aided next year under the Act’s loan 
provisions. Such provisions already are furthering the sci- 
entific education of 14,000 students. He also reported on 
House Bill 357 which would grant $9,000,000 annually 
for college extension education, the amount to be dis- 
tributed among the states on the basis of population. “It 
is ironic,” he said, “that those who are most vehemently 
opposed to federal or state aid to education are the same 
persons who insist they cannot afford an increase in local 
taxes for education.” Mathematics teachers, 1um- 
bering about 1,900 from the U.S., Canada, England, and 
the Philippines at the 37th annual conference of the 
National Council of ‘Teachers of Mathematics, Dallas, 
Vex., April 1-4, were shocked to learn from Kenneth 
Brown, U.S. Office of Education, that approximately 
100,000 students graduate annually from American higher 
schools without ever having an opportunity to take high 
math courses (¢.g., geometry or trigonometry). This was 
due to about 19,000 small high schools which cannot 
afford broad offerings in mathematics and other subjects. 


More interest in foreign language study is being 
shown by U.S, students, according to Henri Peyre, presi- 
dent, National Association of Teachers of French, and 
»rofessor of French, Yale University. He reports that 
95,000 high-school students will participate in the NATF’s 
annual National French Contest, This total “is at least 
20,000 larger than ever before. ... Interest in... French 
among high school boys and girls in America has appar- 
ently never been so keen.” Prof, Peyre feels such interest 
reflects “the admonitions of our political and educational 
leaders” that foreign language study should be broadened 
in the nation’s schools . The average professional 
income of U.S, engineering teachers has risen 8.3% 
between 1956 and 1958 and their basic teaching salaries 
have increased 13.5%, reveals a survey published for En- 
gineers Joint Council, New York City, and released last 
month, The total income of engineering teachers in pub- 
lic institutions rose more than the total income of those 
in privately supported institutions, Teachers with ad 
vanced degrees earned salaries ranged from 
$6,744 in the $8,392 in the Pacific 


more, Basic 
a low of South to 


region, 


A Western Association cof Graduate Schools has 
been approved by more than 40 graduate school deans 
from Western universities and colleges. Almost all of the 
Western institutions offering graduate degrees are expect 
members. Chairman: Dean Herbert D. 
Rhodes, University of Arizona Merger at Boston 
University: The College of General Education will in- 
tegrate next fall with the College of Liberal Arts to make 
a combined study program available to those students 
who wish to register in a four-year undergraduate course 
The College of General Education now has a two-year 
integrated program leading to an associate in arts degree 

A three-term plan will begin in Sept. at Earlham 
College (Richmond, Ind.). Students will attend three 
terms during the year, each lasting about Il weeks 
They will take three courses per term, Pres. Land 
rum R,. Bolling explained that students “will have fewer 
courses to take at any one time and will be able to con 
centrate more fully on their fields of study and penetrate 
their subject matter more deeply . About 900 Ful- 
bright scholarships for graduate study or pre-doctoral 
research in 27 countries will be available for the 1960-61 
Applications should) be submitted not 


ed to become 


academic vyeat 
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later than Nov. 1, 1959, to the Institute of International 


Education, | FE. 67th St., New York 21. 


Michigan State University has been selected to rep- 
resent American higher education in a pictorial display 
at the American National Exhibition in Moscow this 
summer, The display also will show an elementary and 
secondary school and U.S. educational TV .. . Barnard 
College has become affiliated with the Columbia Green- 
house Nursery School, thus permitting psychology stu 
dents to make weekly observations of the same pre-school 
group and to have the reliability of their observations 
checked, Previously, the pyschology students observed 
children at several schools, never having the chance to 
observe the same children or to have their observations 
checked. 


NEW POSTS... 

Harrison Tweed, partner, New York law firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley, will succeed Harold Taylor 
as president, Sarah Lawrence College, effective Aug. 1. 
Gerard Fountain named dean of the college .. . James 
P. Dixon, Jr., commissioner of public health, Philadel- 
phia, will become president, Antioch College, effective 
July 1 . Thomas H. Hamilton, vice-president for aca- 
demic affairs, Michigan State University, will assume 
duties as president, State University of New York, effec- 
tive Aug, | Walter N. Ridley is now president, 
Elizabeth City (N. C.) State Teachers College . . . John 
C. Villaume, vice-president, International ‘Textbook Co. 

International Correspondence Schools, named president, 
ics Carl S. Ell will become chancellor and _presi- 
dent emeritus, Northeastern University, July 1 Ben- 
jamin C. Willis, general superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, elected chairman, Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 


James W. Reynolds, professor of higher education, 
University of Texas (Austin), will assume duties as pres- 
ident, Association for Higher Education, Sept. 1 
James R. D. Eddy, dean, Division of Extension, Uni 
versity of Texas, elected president, National University 
Extension Association Ross M, Trump, dean, School 
of Business and Public Administration, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis, Mo.), elected president, American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business . Homer D. 
Babbidge, Jr., director, Financial Aid Branch, Division 
of Higher Education, U.S. Ofhce of Education, appointed 
assistant and director, Division of Higher 
Education Walter S. Bell, director of audio-visual 
education, Atlanta (Ga.) public schools, named president, 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA 
Alvin C, Eurieh, executive director, Education Division 
Ford Foundation, and vice-president, Fund for the Ad 
vancement of Education, appointed chairman, Commis 
sion on Health Careers established by the 
National Health Council 


Lewis H. Rohrbaugh, vice-president and provost, Uni 
versity of Arkansas, named vice-president for academic 
affairs, Boston University Max R. Brunstetter, man- 
aging editor, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, appointed provost, Teachers College, 
effective July 1, succeeding Paul G. Bulger, who will be- 
come president, Buffalo (N. Y.) State Teachers College 

Ulf Ostergaard, in charge of administration, Ordrup 
School, Copenhagen, Denmark, appointed director, United 
Nations International School Gilbert Seldes is the 
first director, Annenberg School of Communications, Uni 


COMM ISSIONC! 


which was 


(Continued on page 326) 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
will appear Sept. 12 to launch the academic year 1959 
60 and also to commemorate the 20th anniversary of 
the Society for the Advancement of Education, which 
publishes the journal. In accordance with our policy 
the journal is not published during July and Aug 





EDUCATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


By O. FISHER 


Defence Reseerch Board, Ottawa, Canada 


D — ‘ ates 
| ROBABLY the most striking thing about China 


is her enormous size. Not only has she one of 
the largest land areas, but—and this is more im- 
portant she also has the largest population ol 
any country in the world. ‘The present popula- 
tion of mainland China ts estimated to be in ex- 
cess of 600,000,000, and the birthrate is reported 
1,000. 


population is well over two per cent, and the 


to be 37 per The annual net increase in 
Chinese claim it is as high as 2.59) per annum. 
This that China 

year than the total population olf Canada. 


means adds more souls each 

Ever since the Communists assumed power in 
1919, their final objective has been fairly clear: 
to make China into a first-r.«te power as, they 
order to 


believe, is befitting to her size. In 


achieve this, they must transform the tiny, in 
efhcient, individual farms into modern agricul- 
tural enterprises, and they must create a huge, 
fully integrated industrial economy. As an in- 
terim measure, they employ a mixture of tradi 
tional skills and contemporary techniques, but 
they seem to know full well that they must mastei 
industrial and 
methods as quickly as possible in order to achieve 


the most advanced scientific 
rapid progress. 

Phe Chinese communists, just as their Russian 
mentors, are well aware that technological prog 
ress hinges on education. ‘They know that every 
worker in an industrial society must be literate 
and that there must be enough technicians and 
engineers to run the factories. They also know 
that adequate research facilities must be created 
lay the foundation for tech 
they 


in order to sound 


nology. ‘To this end, y have set themselves 
the task of reforming the Chinese educational 
system in the shortest possible time and of ex- 
panding it at the greatest possible rate. 

In 1919, some 80°° of the Chinese were illit 
erate and some of the minority nationalities 
within greater China did not even have a writ- 
ten language. ‘The elimination of illiteracy has 
been tackled by increasing the number of ele 
mentary schools as rapidly as possible and by 
extensive adult education. Adult education has 
been pushed with the utmost vigor and it is 
planned that by 1962 illiteracy should be virtu- 
ally eliminated or at least reduced to not more 
than five per cent of the population. Accurate 
figures on the progress of this campaign are dil 
ficult to obtain, and such figures as do appear 


are confusing and frequently contradictory, but 
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it does seem that the elimination of illiteracy is 
proceeding at a very rapid rate. Even if illiteracy 
is not completely wiped out by 1962, it will have 
become a problem of diminishing importance. 

For many years, Chinese educators have been 
discussing the introduction of a new alphabet 
to replace the Chinese characters. After consider- 
able debate, an official version has now been 
adopted which is based on the Roman script and 
is quite similar to the Wade transcription com- 
monly used. The new alphabet can be used now 
in the elimination of illiteracy as well as for 
teaching non-Chinese nationals the Han (Chin 
ese) language, which is the official language ol 
China. 

The educational system of China 
sembles that of the Soviet Union, and it is cleat 
that it is largely molded after the Russian pat- 
tern. In fact, many of the textbooks used in 
Chinese schools are translations from the Rus 
sian. Certain differences which do exist are large 


closely re 


ly the result of local conditions. 

Primary China 
course. It is claimed that six years, comprising 
over 5,000 teaching hours, are necessary because 
of the difficulties of learning the Chinese script. 
same as 


schools in have a six-yeal 


Otherwise, the curriculum is much the 
in primary schools anywhere and is centered 
around the Three R’s. The main concern of the 
authorities appears to be to get all children of 
eligible age into school as soon as possible. Plans 
call for 1959, 
and it appears that this goal will be more or less 
enrollment 


this to be achieved some time in 


reached, since has been increasing 


very rapidly, indeed. In 1955, for instance, there 
were 53,000,000 children in primary schools, while 
by 1956 their number had risen to 62,000,000, o1 
52°° of children of eligible age. At the end ol 
June, 1958, it was stated that 83,900,000, or 80°;, 
were In primary schools. (The writer realizes 
that the arithmetic in these figures is not precise.) 
Statistics published in Oct., 1958, state that there 
were 1,470,000 primary schools with 117,590,000 
students. If this figure, which forms part of an 
ofhcial release, is correct, universal primary edu 
cation has been virtually achieved. 

Secondary, or middle schools, are divided into 
parts— and upper middle 
each comprising three years. Entrance to middle 
school generally presupposes successful comple 
tion of primary education. There are both gen 
eral middle and middle 


two lower schools 


schools specialized 
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schools, rather similar to those existing in the 
Soviet Union. The general middle schools teach 
a fairly academic curriculum with emphasis on 
political indoctrination, science, and technology. 
Che specialized middle schools, of which there 
may be as many as 1,500, prepare their students 
for careers as technicians and operating person- 
nel in individual industries. Some of these spe- 
cialized schools have a very narrow scope, such 
as the Institute of Sweet Wine Making, but most 
of them are large institutions and train thei 
pupils in various branches of engineering o1 
agricultural Most elementary school 
teachers are also trained in schools of this type. 


sciences. 


The total enrollment in secondary schools has 
advanced at an even more rapid rate than that 
of the primary schools, since there were only 
3,900,000 secondary school students in 1955, as 
compared to over 15,000,000 towards the end 
of 1958. Another that there were 
237,000 secondary schools with 20,290,000 pupils, 
but this number apparently includes 5,890,000 


source states 


part-time students. 

Control Chinese 
schools mid- 
1958. Now there is a strong trend towards de- 


centralization, since communities, and partic- 


and administration of all 


were extremely centralized up to 


ularly the newly established agricultural com- 
munes, are encouraged to set up and operate 
their own schools, especially primary and sec 
ondary schools. Thirty-one per cent of the sec- 
ondary schools and 34°, of the primary schools 
were managed at the local level in the fall of 
1958. linked 
educational plan which envisages a system of 


This trend is closely with a new 
part-time work and part-time study, an arrange- 
ment Obviously very similar to the one proposed 
by Khrushchev for the U.S.S.R. It does appear, 
however, that some Chinese schools, particularly 
engineering schools, have been practicing a sys- 
tem of part-time study and part-time applied 
work for at least a year now. For rural com- 
munities the system of part-time work and part- 
time study is probably the only way in which 
the peasant child can acquire his education, since 
his labor cannot be spared permanently from 
the farm. At 


part-time labor and parttime study appears to 


the university level, the system ol 
be well adapted to engineering schools, where 
students spend half their time in the classroom 
they 


laborer to 


and half their time in the factory. There 


gradually advance from common 
charge hand, to foreman, and, on graduation, to 
shift engineer. In the more academic fields, such 
a system is Obviously not as easily carried out, and 


it seems that students are quite frequently used 
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as unskilled labor in the construction of dams o1 
on agricultural projects. 

Higher educational establishments fall into 
two broad categories in much the same way as 
they do in the Soviet Union. One group com- 
prises the universities which are establishments 
not unlike western universities, while the other 
much larger group consists of specialized higher 
educational schools. 
ments train virtually all the engineering person 
nel as well as high-school] teachers and certain 


Phese specialized establish 


employees of finance and commerce. Engineer- 
ing students and teachers represent by far the 


largest group among. new pupils. Thus, in 1958, 


148,000 new students went to higher schools. Of 
these, 46,000 were engineering students, 10,300 
agricultural students, and 52,500 were in educa 
This little for finance, admin- 
istration, or any non-technical subjects. 
During the current five-year plan, total student 
is to double—that is 
to say, it is to increase from 425,000 in 1957 to 
850,000 in 1962. A recent statistical report states 
that there were 1,000 full-time highe 
with a total enrollment of 700,000° in 
increase of 66°; 1957. (In addition, there 
are 17,000 spare-time higher schools with an en 
rolilment of 1,100,000, but their standard is prob 
ably such that they cannot be properly classed 
as universities or equivalent.) Considering that 
the higher school curriculum is a five-year course 
and current enrollment is 148,000 per annum, 
it appears probable that this target figure will 
be reached. During the current five-year plan, 
500,000 students are to graduate from higher 


tion. leaves very 


other 


enrol!lment at universities 


sé hools 
1958, an 


ovel 


schools 

The 
China 
still on a rather small scale. Some postgraduates 


training of postgraduate students in 


commenced only a few years ago and is 
take their training at universities while others 
work in the laboratories of the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences. (This institution is very similar to 
its Soviet counterpart.) China also s¢ nds students 
abroad for postgraduate training, chiefly to the 
Soviet Union and the European satellites. Then 
to about 2,000, and 


make, 


to China's 


run 
will 


is believed to 
they 


numbe1 
they no doubi, a 


tech 


when return 


very considerable contribution 
nical and scientific capability. 
Fhe foregoing briefly described the Chinesé 
It may be appropriate to 
examine likely 
The target China aims at in science and educa 
1969 


achieve parity with the more advanced countries 


educational system 


now the results it is to achieve 


tion has been announced: by she is to 


of the world, the United Kingdom and France 


being the ones most commonly chosen as ex 





amples. What, exactly, is meant by parity has 
never been clearly spelled out, but the general 
implication seems to be that China hopes to 
have a reasonably good capability in most fields 
of research. A high degree of competence is to 
be reached in certain designated areas which are 
considered to be of particularly critical impor- 
tance. These include nuclear physics, solid state 
physics, electronics, and aviation, 

At present, most of the best graduates and 
many of those who have received postgraduate 
training abroad are plowed back into the educa- 
tional system as teachers. This, no doubt, is nec- 
essary if standards are to be raised and the very 
high growth rate maintained. Comparison be- 
tween Soviet and Chinese growth is complicated 
by the effect of the war on the Russian higher 
schools and also by the fact that correspondence 
training has been of litthe importance in China. 
The following figures do show, however, that 
Chinese enrollment is being stepped up at a 
much greater rate than that ever achieved in the 
Soviet Union. It took the Soviets nearly 10 years 
to increase higher educational enrollment from 
125,000 to 850,000, while the Chinese expect to 
accomplish this in five years, from 1957 to 1962. 

The students in Soviet higher 
schools never increased by more than 50°, dur- 


number ol 


ing a five-year period and the rate of growth for 
the current Seven-Year Plan is less than that. 
The Chinese, however, are increasing their en- 
rollment by 100°, in five years. The 66% jump 
in enrollment this year must be largely discount- 
ed as a stunt in the “leap-forward’”” movement, 
but it does show the importance attached to the 
higher education. The newly 
created 17,000) spare-time higher schools with 
their 1,100,000) pupils can hardly be taken 
seriously. Quality will suffer, no doubt, in the 


expansion ol 


initial years of overly rapid expansion as it did 
in the Soviet Union during the corresponding 
period of growth in the early 1930's. In 10° to 
12 years, however, this policy should begin to 


pay handsome dividends and Chinese graduates 


should be reasonably competent by then. In the 
early 1960's, China’s technical 
manpower will still be small 
on a per capita basis, but, none the less, it may 
Th, 


sive of the annual graduating class may well 


and scientific 


very as measured 


be fairly considerable in absolute terms. 
approach 250,000, a figure which is comparable 
to current U.S. or Soviet graduations. By the time 
the 12-Year Plan fon 


completed at the end of the decade, a consider- 


science and education is 


able force of scientists and engineers will have 
been built up and enrollment at higher schools 
2,000,000. This enrollment 


may be nearing 
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would place them about where the Soviet Union 
is now; but quality is a matter of greater un- 
certainty. 

The standard of scientific research and edu- 
cation has been raised by the return of numer- 
ous Chinese scientists who had studied abroad. 
The regime made a most determined effort to 
repatriate as many as possible from the U.S. and 
other western countries and seems to have had 
some success. Many of these men are of high 
calibre and are able to contribute up-to-date 
practical experience to teaching and _ research. 
The propaganda value to be gained from the 
return of a scientist from the West is not being 
overlooked either. In June, 1955, it was reported 
that 20,000 former students had returned from 
the U.S. 

The communists are also operating a sizeable 
educational program for overseas Chinese, main 
ly members of the large minority groups residing 
Southeast Asia, 
Kong, and Macao, Special schools have been set 


in various countries of Hong 
up to assist these students, who appear to receive 
considerable financial help. The purpose of this 
scheme is not so much to aid the technical po 
tential of China herself, but rather to extend 
and the the mainland 
government among Chinese communities abroad. 


consolidate influence of 

Of special concern are the many minority 
groups, ?.e., people of non-Han nationality who 
live within Greater China. Many of — these 
peoples, who reside chiefly in the border areas, 
have no great love for the Chinese and live high- 
tribal 
Education is an essential step for their success 


ly independent nomadic o1 existences. 


ful integration into the communist. state. “To 
this end, primary schools have been set up in 
many remote and y effort is being 
made to train native teachers as well as officials 
government. 


areas every 


who can be local 
Despite the very determined effort made by the 


central government, progress among some of the 


employed in 


more backward tribes may take a considerable 
time to achieve, because it has been frequently 
necessary to construct a written language before 
formal schooling could be started. 

Political influence and the hand of the Chinese 
Communist Party (C.C.P.) are of vital impor 
tance in all phases of life. In the Soviet Union, 
the party exerts its influence usually subtly and 
the China the 
assumes its position in the center of the stage. 
This apparent in and 
education, where correct political orientation is 


behind scenes, but in party 


becomes very research 
openly demanded and scientists and engineers 
are required to be not just expert, but Red and 


Expert. In and out of school, pupils are subject 
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ed to intensive indoctrination; scientists and 
scholars, who had been subject to less pressure 
until early 1957, have borne in the last two years 
much of the brunt of the “anti-rightist” and 
“rectification” 
great emphasis on the “mass line” and the im- 
rather than individual 


campaigns. In research there is 
portance of collective 
achievement. 

Sources on education in China are not nearly 
so. plentiful, unfortunately, as those on the 
U.S.S.R. There no extensive authoritative 
statistical publications like those on which much 
of the material in the well-known books on So- 
viet education is based, and the periodical liter- 


are 


ature on Chinese education is scant and difficult 
to obtain. One is forced therefore, to derive in- 
formation mostly from news releases, most of 
which have a propaganda slant. Figures quoted 
are frequently inconsistent and at times even 
contradictory. One reason for this is probably 
that the authorities in many cases do not have 
themselves. The pub- 


reliable statistics 


material, 


really 


lished however, is good enough to 


give one a good general picture, when it is an- 
alyzed with sufficient care. 

If the Chinese achieve the objectives of theit 
12-Year Plan in science and education, they prob- 
ably will be over the hump; in the late 1960's 
likely 
and 


they then to reach a position in 
trained 
comparable to that of the Soviet Union just 
before she became involved in the war in 1941. 
After that, further progress should be easier and 
results more evident. The themselves 
estimate that it will take them 20-40 years (pre- 
sumably from 1949) to bring China up to the 
level of a first-class power technically and_ sci- 
entifically, but, even if they achieve their aim 
in that period, their progress will be quite un- 
precedented, considering how far back they 
started. Combined with their very large man 


are 


technical competence 


manpower 


Chinese 


power resources, meager personal requirements, 
and enormous capacity for hard work, their aim 
if achieved—will make them a most formidable 


power. 


The Professional Placement Bureau 
By EDWARD M. CARTER 


Manager, College and Specialist Bureau, and Southern Teachers’ Agency, Memphis, Tenn. 


P. \CEMENT BUREAUS perform a two-fold service: 
to the administrator, by submitting candidates 
lor positions in his institution; and to the teach 
er, by alerting him to opportunities for advance- 
ment. Until special circumstances drive them to 
look for bette 
teachers analyze the advantages of being listed 


the decision to positions, few 
with placement bureaus. 

\mong the oldest services in the field are the 
60 professional teachers’ bureaus throughout the 
country, serving schools and = colleges. These 
bureaus are bound by the code of ethics of thei 
National 


These 


Association of ‘Teachers’ 
offer 


schools and colleges, whereas college placement 


\gencies. 
bureaus independent service to 
services serve only their alumni. Another group 
consists of placement services within a proles 
sional group. It would not be practical to at 
tempt to list here all of the available services. 
A teacher seeking a new position, or simply 
keeping abreast of opportunities for professional 
advancement, may well use more than one ser- 
vice. He 
cancies fot 


should select: agencies handling va 


¢ 
he is best qualified, giving 


which 
which those 
agencies place candidates. Whether to limit his 


search to a restricted area, or to one type of in 


consideration also to the area in 
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stitution, is a decision each individual must 
make. 

Provost Robert Morrison, School of Education, 
Seton Hall University, the functions 
of teachers’ agencies as helpful in his work: in- 
troducing well-qualified applicants to employing 
officials; broadening the opportunity for place 


ment; simplifying the assembling of recommen- 


mentions 


dations; making possible promotion to positions 
paying higher salaries; encouraging teachers to 
keep their credentials up-to-date; providing em 
ployers with quick access to information about 
prospective teachers; and eliminating the need 
for filing applications where no vacancy exists. 

In counseling graduates about tea hing Oppo! 
the services of the university and the 
members of the National Teach 
ers’ Agencies are both recommended. The wide 


tunities, 
\ssociation ol 


coverage of potential openings may lead to bette 
opportunities and higher salaries. The univer 
sity service, in many cases, has access to more 
detailed records of its own recent graduates; the 
teachers’ agencies frequently cover a wider field 
and are prepared to submit records of candidates 
from a number of graduate schools. 

Placement services save the individual time in 
Placement seek to 


seeking vacancies SCrVICes 
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recommend teachers where the salary increase 
and professional opportunity far exceed the 
placement fee. Private agencies receive a fee of 
five per cent of the first year’s salary, if the candi- 
date accepts a position of which the agency has 
notified him. There is no other fee except the 
$1.00 or $2.00 initial registration charge by 
some of the agencies. The fee system permits the 
agencies to spend considerable money in travel, 
telephone, and correspondence toward placing its 
candidates. 

Listing with more than one agency does not 
involve a double or hidden fee. The candidate 
is under no obligation to apply for a position of 
which he is notified by an agency. If he already 
has applied for the position, he also is under no 
financial obligation to the agency. In both cases, 
his contract with the agency calls for his im- 
mediate notification to the agency that he wishes 
to be recommended, that he is not applying, on 
that he already had applied before receiving the 
notice. A protection offered the individual by 
bureau in the National 
TPeachers’ Agencies is that no teachet 


Association of 
shall be 
called upon to pay more than one commission 
lor a position unless he deliberately has obligat- 
ed himself to more than one agency. Should a 
candidate, through no fault of his own, find 
himself obligated to more than one agency be- 
longing to the association, the payment of one 
commission shall candidate from 
further obligation, An equitable division of that 


each 


release the 


VO a 


commission shall be made by the agencies in- 
volved in accordance with the by-laws of the 
association. Registration with an agency in no 
way limits the individual from seeking a position 
on his own initiative or through other services. 

Another question frequently asked is whether 
husband and wife can be recommended for 
positions together. Here, again, the placement 
service can be of special assistance, as the posi- 
tions can usually be found if the 
have filed early enough. The question of what 


candidates 


time of year positions are filled is also frequently 
asked. Some positions may be filled as early as 
in the fall preceding the next school year. The 
other extreme is the unexpected vacancy filled 
just before classes start. The advice of those in 
placement work is to register, thus being avail- 
able for notification of a position which meets 
the requirenients for advancement. 

The advantages of maintaining registration 
permanently in one or more bureaus include be- 
ing advised of various opportunities in the field. 
Such registration provides a permanent deposi- 
tory for references. Prof. Robert Hoppock, New 
York University, suggests that all educators. se- 
cure references from their professors while they 
still remember them vividly and before the pro- 
fessor may move or retire. By keeping the place- 
ment bureau advised of changes in position and 
annually requesting that his file be maintained, 
the teacher has all of his records up-to-date. 


What Professors Want in a President 


By TYRUS HILLWAY 


Colorado State College, Greeley 


A college without a leader ts like a ship with- 
rudder. It will drift But the 
leader must be thoroughly competent and ab- 


oul a aimlessly. 
solutely honest, with a true sense of the direction 
in which the vessel should be steered. That state- 
ment of a president’s place in the academic 
scheme of things represents the consensus of 
some 400 American college and university pro- 
fessors who recently were asked to identify the 
characteristics of good and bad college presi- 
dents. 

Previous attempts to learn what qualities make 
have 
largely of collecting the opinions of the presi- 


for success in the presidency consisted 


dents themselves or of consulting the trustees, 
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who hire presidents. The author believes, despite 
several objections that might be voiced against 
his assumption, that valuable judgments regard- 
ing the desirable and undesirable traits of col- 
lege executives may be secured from professors, 
who daily observe and work with presidents. 
During the past year, the writer sent a ques- 
tionnaire to 500 full professors in 93 accredited 
American colleges and universities. ‘The names 
ol these professors were taken from the current 
catalogues of these institutions, which included 
both public and private colleges geographically 
distributed among 24 states in different sections 
of the country. While the names actually were 
chosen at random from the faculty listings in the 
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catalogues, considerable pains were taken to 
make certain that all the principal academic de- 
partments had representation in approximate 
proportion to their size. 

Each professor was invited to indicate what, 
in his judgment and on the basis of his expe- 
rience, he considered the characteristics most 
highly desirable in a college or university presi- 
dent and to rank them in what he felt to be 
their order of importance. In addition, he was 
requested to enumerate those traits which he 
regarded as least desirable in a president and to 
give these items their rank order. To encourage 
frankness, respondents were promised anonymi- 
ty. Of the 411 questionnaires returned to the 
investigator, 403 proved usable in the study. 
Kight were blanks or had generalized comments 
only. 
was 


An unexpected amount ol 


found among the lists and, to a slighter degree, 


agreement 


in the rankings. On the lists of traits considered 
most highly desirable, the most popular by all 
odds was integrity. Twenty-four per cent (97) 
of the respondents put this quality in first place, 
and it ranked high on almost every list. Next in 
importance, in the judgment of the professors 
responding, was intellectual ability, which 22‘ 

(89) listed in first place. Closely following these 
third, the ability to 
organize and lead, which over 20°, (81) of the 
important on 


two essential traits was a 


respondents thought extremely 
even indispensable. 

Only 10 characteristics in all proved populat 
enough with the professors to capture more 
than a handful of first-place votes. All 10° of 
these, however, appeared upon the vast majority 
of the lists. The 10 traits, representing what pro- 
fessors appear to consider most desirable in a 


college president, are listed in the order of thei 
popularity (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


Desirable Characteristics of College Presidents 








Number of First 
Place Votes 
. Integrity in personal and profes 
sional relations . 97 
Intellectual cbility and scholar- 
ship . 89 
. Ability to organize and lead .... 81 
. Democratic attitude and methods 44 
. Warmth of personality 
. High moral and intellectual 
ideals 
. Objectivity and fairness 
. Interest in education (an educa- 
tional philosophy) 
. Culture and good breeding 
10. Self-confidence and firmness 


Percentage of 
First-Place Votes 


Characteristics 


Although many additional suggestions were 


offered, these recommended presidential charac- 
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teristics contain all that most respondents in- 
dicated to be essential in a successful president. 

The professors had very definite ideas regard- 
ing the traits which they identified as clearly 
undesirable in the head of a college or univer- 
sity. Of all the undesirable characteristics, there 
was almost overwhelming agreement upon a dic- 
attitude. ‘Twenty-four 
per cent of the group (98) thought this the 
worst possible fault in a president. Other un- 
desirable traits identified by the professors are 


Table 2. 


tatorial or undemocratic 


shown in 


TABLE 2 


Undesirable Characteristics of College Presidents 








Percentage of 
First-Place Votes 
24% 


Number of First- 
Place Votes 

. Dictatorial, undemocratic attitude 98 

. Dishonesty and insincerity 61 

. Weakness as educator and 
scholar 60 

. Vacillation in organizing and 
leading 

. Poor personality 

. Bias or favoritism 


Characteristics 


While a number of other undesirable traits were 
mentioned, the includes all 
which the majority ol respondents thought to be 
of outstanding importance. 


above list those 


Combining the two lists, one might say that 
the ideal college president, as far as the profes- 
sors are concerned, is a person of unquestioned 
personal and professional integrity and of su- 
perior intellectual ability and scholarly attain- 
ment; an exponent of the democratic method 
who also has the strength of 
characte warm and 
friendly person with high intellectual and moral 


educational philosophy; 


in Management 
to organize and lead; a 
ideals and a_ positive 
one who is objective and fair in his dealings 
with other people and who represents a superior 
degree of culture and good breeding; and one 
who displays firmness and self-confidence rather 
vacillation in However, 


than his leadership. 


the professors have not anywhere on 


their list of desirable attributes that quality 


plac ed 


which trustees are likely to consider of the ut- 
most importance—the ability to raise and handle 
money. 

Since most of the traits mentioned by the pro- 
fessors may be called personal rather than pro- 
fessional, one might conclude that professors 
are somewhat less concerned with the training 
which a prospective president may have than 
with his attitudes and personality. True, a num- 
ber of those who answered the questionnaire cx- 
pressed the opinion that every president should 
have the doctor’s degree, but these weré in the 
minority. A few specified requirements like 
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college-trained”” o1 
education” o1 


the following: “Should be 
“Should not be a professor ol 
“Should have the Ph.D. degree rather than the 
Ed.D.” Perhaps most of those replying assumed 
that any candidate for a college presidency 
would have to be a person with college or uni- 
versity training and some prominence in the 
field of education. A few particularly stated 
that he should be an educator instead of a busi- 
military figure. Nevertheless, 
in the numerous volun- 


Ness man Ol 
neither in the lists nor 
tary comments written on the questionnaire 
forms did professional status appear to rank as 
high in the estimation of the professors as did 
factors of character and personality. 

In choosing a college or university president, 
then, it seems clear that the professors would 


wish, first of all, to have the right kind of man— 
above all, a man of integrity. That he should be 
worthy of the faculty’s respect for his academic 
attainments remains a secondary, though still 
very important, consideration. Some dissatisfac- 
tion with both methods and results of presi- 
dential selection by trustees was readily apparent 
from the large number of comments upon that 
subject written on the questionnaires by various 
respondents. On the other hand, several pro- 
fessors warmly praised the presidents they had 
known and worked with. To such professors, 
who are able to speak with a genuine glow of 
pride about the joys of serving on a campus 
presided over by a capable, honest, and inspiring 
leader, the ideal college president is not merely 
a possibility but a happy reality. 


The Three Basic Problems of Accrediting 
By WILLIAM K. SELDEN 


Executive Secretary, National Commission on Accrediting 
Washington, D. C. 


I, PHE AREA of college and university accredit- 
ing there are at present three basic problems. 
The first is a widespread lack of knowledge and 
understanding of this educational phenomenon 
on the part of educators and non-educators alike. 
\ short time ago, an editorial in The New York 
Times commented that “ioreigners often find it 
hard to understand the political system under 
which this country operates,” and then added: 
“The fact is that none of us understand these 
matters very well ourselves.” This same comment 
applies to accrediting, which in fact is a manifest- 
ation in the field of form ol 
governmental and political control. 

Before broad, needed improvements can be 
made in accrediting, 


standing of its importance to education and. its 


education of our 


there must be wide under- 


place and function in our society. Two recent 
attempts have been made to meet at least part of 
this need. ‘The first is a book, “Accreditation in 
Higher Education,” edited by Lloyd E. Blauch, 
Assistant U.S. Commissioner for Higher Educa- 
tion, and published by the Government Printing 
Othce. Containing chapters on all the various 
accrediting agencies, it is an excellent compila- 
tion of factual and detailed information about 
accrediting. The second attempt, a monograph, 
“Accreditation—A_ Struggle over Standards in 
Higher Education” (Harper, fall, 1959), by the 
present writer, will present accrediting from an 
historical and social perspective and will include 
a comprehensive bibliography. 
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The second problem in accreditation is that 
of jurisdiction, the same problem which brought 
the National Commission on Accrediting into 
existence and which can be described by the 


single word, sovereignty. This is a never-ending 
problem of control. Dean Dayton D. McKean, 
Graduate School, University of Colorado, has 
raised the question, “Who's in Charge Here?”’ 
and provided the following answer: 


Not the faculty, not the deans, not the president, not 
the trustees. Not even entirely the potent profession 
al associations. But all are in varying degrees over 
different times. This pragmatic pluralism, so charac- 
teristic of American life, is characteristic of academic 
life also, and so far as we can tell, will continue to 
be. The matter is neither all wrong nor all right but 
a mixture—often an exasperating mixture—of the two. 
It is gray rather than black, but it seems to be getting 
whiter year by year. 

And the fact that it is getting whiter year by 
year is in no small measure a consequence ol 
the influence and activities of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. 

On the other hand, one must not beguile one’s 
self by hoping for and anticipating an end to 
these jurisdictional conflicts among higher in- 
stitutions, regional associations, and professional! 
agencies. They will continue as long as new 
associations are formed, as some redirect theit 
interests, as other coalesce or disappear, and as 
long as individuals continue to be human. Some 
friction is always present when movement takes 
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place. In a period of such dynamic social and 
educational change as the present, we are for- 
tunate indeed that friction over matters in ac- 
crediting has receded rather than increased. It 
is an example of how a small amount of lubrica- 
tion among potential protagonists can assist 
them to pursue their less selfish desires of settling 
issues on the basis of what is best for the colleges 
and universities and not merely on the basis of 
their own particular professional interests and 
ambitions. 

Of the various issues currently before the 
Commission, some will be resolved in the near 
future; some will require a longer time and 
more patience and understanding; and others 
will spring up in their place as new forces de- 
velop and raise new issues or revive old ones in 
a new setting. In all these developments, the 
responsibility of the National Commission on 
Accrediting is to fill a place of leadership by 
formulating sound principles for accrediting and 
by serving as a guide and friendly counselor for 
all the diverse and numerous groups interested 
in accreditation. On occasions, the authority of 
the Commission. will 
when an individual organization may be carried 


have to be demonstrated 
away by a misguided and inflated attitude of its 
own independence and importance. Fortunately, 
the mere presence of this potential correctional 
force now is usually sufficient so that public 
chastisement is not required. 


The third, and currently most important, 
problem could not have been faced until there 
developed a wider comprehension of the impot 
tance and place of accrediting in our society and 
until the jurisdictional conflicts were no longet 
a continuous and all-absorbing factor. Only re- 
cently, the time finally arrived when undiverted 
attention could be directed to a co-operative at- 
tempt at the improvement of all accrediting. 

A few years ago, a student, after months of 
analysis, wrote: “It is quite evident that accredit- 
ing practices in America are far in arrears of sig- 
nificant advances that have taken place in othe 
sectors of education. Both in the construction of 


standards and their implementation, many cur- 


rent practices belong to the past rather than to 
the present and the future.” As Norman Burns, 
secretary, Commission on Colleges and Univer- 
sities, North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, has pointed out, we have 


proceeded blithely on at least three assumptions 
which are of questionable validity: quality can 
be engendered by requiring institutions to con- 
form to a set of practices laid down by an ac- 
crediting agency; a college, at least in part, can 
be evaluated in terms of practices found to be 
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characteristic of the institutions of quality; and 
outside examiners can make an adequate ap- 
praisal in a short time. 

This problem is not of recent origin. Over 30 
years ago, Pres. Walter Dill Scott of Northwest- 
ern University and, at the time, president of the 
American Council on Education, made a pene- 
trating comment: 


There are today in America many individuals who 
are called leaders in education but 
plasticity was passed before the dawn of the mechan 


youthful educators are un- 


whose age olf 


ical age. Even our most 
duly restrained by the inertia of tradition. 


chief concern is to 


There are 


educational associations whose 


hold all educational institutions to traditional stand 
resents any 


In such associations the mob-mind 


appearance of originality. 


ards. 


to look with favor on 
conducted by 


It is the part of wisdom 
educational experiments whether 
an association or by an individual, and to bestow out 
greatest honor on the association and on the edu- 
cator that makes a forward step rather than on the 


one that sustains a traditional standard. 


With this emphasis in mind, the National 
Commission, using patience, perseverance, and 
determination, faced the problem of finding 
ways to improve all accrediting. Aided by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, it has developed the 
with a small in- 
1959, 
Phe participants 


following program, beginning 
vitational conference in June, to analyze 
the basic issues in accrediting. 
at this conference are to be individuals of broad 
perspective, deep understanding, and construc 
live vision, including some who also are present- 
ly involved with accrediting functions. Dean 
Dewey Bb. Stuit, College of Liberal Arts, State 
University of lowa, will edit the summary report 
which will be given very wide distribution in 
the fall. 

A second 


Oct., to which two representatives of each ac 


conterence is to be held in early 
crediting agency are being invited. At this meet 
ing consideration will be given to the summary 
report of the first conference before the report 
is made public, and the interest of these officials 
will be encouraged in a co-operative attempt to 
improve accediting along the lines recommended 
by the participants in the first conference, what 
ever their recommendations may prove to be. 

Phe third part of this program is a suggestion 
that all accrediting agencies and associations at 
their annual meetings during the coming yeat 
devote at least one plenary session to the broad 
implications of accrediting. Several associations 
already have decided to include this topic in 
their 1959 meetings, and one will employ it at 
all sessions next year. 

To some this nay appear to be an unnecessary 
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program; to others it may seem ambitious. For 
the former, a quotation from John K. Galbraith’s 
recent economic analysis, “The Affluent Society,” 


is appropriate: “Obsolescence has occurred be- 


cause what is convenient has become sacrosanct.” 
Many thoughtful individuals believe that out 
accrediting procedures have become too sacro- 
sanct and, hence, obsolete. For the latter, it must 
be insisted that no program which may construc- 
tively influence the many accrediting agencies 
and their potent impact on all higher education 
could possibly be too ambitious. 

Accrediting as a ‘function in education re- 
quires continual study and thorough analysis so 
that it be constructive for education and 
may the the Fre 
quently demands for a new approach in accredit- 
ing have been presented, but, with few excep 
made begrudgingly. 


may 


meet social needs of times. 


tions, changes have been 


One such demand was presented by Walter A. 
Jessup when he was president of the Carnegic 
Foundation: 


In our attempt to conform to measurable “standards” 
we have pointed toward the husks of the thing. We 
have built up a network of administrative techniques 
that are simple to observe and easy to check, but it 
more evident 
these externals and still miss the essential element in 


is more and that we can conform to 


an educational undertaking. Administration at best is 
a compromise—and it has been easy to compromise 
on forms to the neglect of substance. 


It is substance above all else which education 
must provide in this time of crisis. And it is sub- 
stance, not the form and not the externals, which 
This is the 
most important problem in accrediting which 
all higher education has to face at the present 
time. 


accrediting must learn to evaluate. 


A DECADE OF SEMINARS TO EUROPE 


By CHRISTIAN ARNDT 


School of Education, New York University 


ry. 

I HE SUMMER OF 1959 marks the 10th consecu- 
tive year in which the School of Education of 
New York University the Seminat 
on Western Europe Today to teachers, social 
workers, and others eligible for graduate study. 
It appears appropriate at this juncture, there- 
fore, to give thought briefly to some facts and to 


has offered 


some lessons learned, so that others may possibly 
benefit. 

Phe Seminar provides an uniquely vital learn 
ing experience in international relations. [ts vi- 
tality stems from the fact that a carefully selected 
group of graduate students, together with teach 
ers and social workers, are enabled to study in 
ternational relations largely at and 
through direct: experience. Outstanding Euro- 
pean from 
public education, university education, and civil 


first-hand 


leaders such fields as government, 
service address the Seminar on subjects in their 
fields of competence and subsequently engage in 
discussions with its membership. Points of focus 
for the Seminar institutions which 


uniquely influence the education and develop- 


are those 
ment of youth in each country under study. 
These countries are primarily England, Ger- 
many, and Italy. 

Ihe Seminar is designed to realize three close- 
ly related purposes: to provide direct experiences 
in the area of international relations; to furthe? 
understandings — ol 
reading, lecture, and discussion; and, upon re- 
turn to the U.S., to transmit the information 


these experiences through 
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and insight thus gained to students, teachers, and 
others in the local community. 

The enrollment of the Seminar has averaged 
about 40 each summer since its inception in 
1949, a total of some 400 persons to date. The 
membership was drawn from all parts of the 
U.S., including Hawaii and Puerto Rico. This 
factor of wide distribution of geographical areas 
and states for the selection of Seminar member- 
ship has proven to be important because the 
membership each year thereby becomes better 
acquainted with U.S. education at national level 
and also because questions raised abroad can be 
answered with better perspective. 

The principle of having the Seminar mem- 
bership represent a cross-section of U.S. teachers, 
with reference to kinds of position held and cul 
tural background, has always been maintained. 
Members of different nationality, race, or re 
ligion have shared cabins aboard ship and rooms 
while abroad. Intergroup integration functioned 
both as a matter of principle and also of con 
viction. 

Every member of the Seminar was required to 
complete the reading of at least five books before 
departure for Europe. For the summer of 1959, 
these books include the following: on Europe 
Theodore White, “Fire in the Ashes’ (New 
York: Sloane, 1954); on Britain—J. D. Scott, 
“Life in Britain” (New York: Morrow, 1957): 
on France—David Schoenbrun, “As France Goes” 
(New York: Harper, 1957); and on Italy—H. 
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Stuart Hughes, “The United States and Italy” 
(Cambridge: Harvard University 1954) 
and Joseph Justman, “The Italian People and 
(Tiffin, Ohio: Kappa Delta Pi, 


Press, 


Their Schools” 
1958). 

The reading in advance of books which are 
readable, reliable, and up-to-date has been found 
to be invaluable. The period of learning is there- 
by lengthened. It frequently has happened that 
upon return to the United States, the books once 
read were re-read with new understanding and 
enjoyment. Moreover, correspondence with many 
alumni has revealed the widespread disposition 
to select, from the press, magazines, radio, and 
television, articles or programs which dealt with 
countries visited and problems studied while 
abroad. 

A second requirement has been that each 
member select for investigation and study a 
problem which is either related to his present 
work or is of particular interest to him. For ex- 
ample, a teacher of social studies might choose 
to write on the teaching of history in an Eng- 
lish grammar school. Again, study might cente. 
upon the administration of a primary school in 
England or Germany. In each data are 
gathered from published books and reports, but 


Case, 


greater emphasis is placed upon data gathered 
directly through experience in schools visited. 
The study made is presented in written form at 
the close of the Seminar. 
Regular attendance at lectures as well as 
scheduled and 


are required, Upon occasion, members of the 


school other institutional visits 
Seminar have been invited to English, German, 
or Italian homes or have gained access to othe 
social institutions within the country through 
individual initiative. It has become a matter of 
policy to encourage the realization of such ex- 
periences when they are gained through direct 
invitation on the part of local citizens, the in- 
dividual invited using his judgment as to the 
nature of the invitation. The important point 
here is that direct experience be had in a basic 
societal institution of the country under study. 

The Seminar travels to and from Europe by 
steamer rather than by plane. The reason for 
this is that the six days to Europe afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity to conduct meetings designed 
to prepare the group for the experience in 
Europe and to enable the membership to be- 
come acquainted with one another. The return 
trip enables the co-ordinator to evaluate the 
Seminar and 
the experience to each individual member. 

One of the virtues of studying people and in- 


stitutions abroad directly is that every membe1 


to determine the significance of 
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of the Seminar has a more or less clear reaction 
to both before having seen them. Reading, lec- 
ture, and direct contact now force the student 
into a position of reassessment. For example, 
Seminar members initially consider the 
people of Britain to be lacking in humor ot 
unduly emotional about the royal family. Direct 


some 


experience tends to change this disposition to 
generalize and the staff of the Seminar is in a 
strategic position to correct many @ priort im- 
pressions and judgments. 

Years of work in this Seminar have revealed 
that it is advisable to discourage members from 
making comparisons between European and U.S. 
institutions contact and, 
rather, to understand the 
origin and purposes which European institutions 


initial abroad 


thern to 


upon 


encourage 


are attempting to achieve. Comparisons between 
European and U.S. schools, for example, carry 
in their wake a disposition to judge schools to 
be good or bad based upon the students knowl- 
edge of U.S. schools. Learning thus is retarded. 
Inevitably, comparisons will be made, but to 
postpone this dialectic at least until the journey 
back to the U 

Direct experience and involvement with people 
and institutions in such a field as international 
relations education possess a unique dynamic for 


S. is considered wise. 


learning. Reading and lectures are important 
and are fully provided through the Seminar. It 
is the direct experience and participation, how- 
ever, which remain longest in the minds of the 
members of the Seminar. 
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School Custodial Workers in the 


Schools of Communist China 
By DOUGLAS RUGH 


Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 


= 
Comm Nist CHINA is attempting to close the gap 
between mental and manual workers. School cus- 
todial workers now belong to the Educational 
Workers’ Union along with teachers and scien- 
tific workers. Chang Chung-chun, a delegate ol 
the custodial workers to the Second National 
Congress of the Union, delivered the following 
appeal on behalf of his fellow custodians. It pro- 
vides a rather revealing glimpse of what these 
workers have to do and their major complaints. 

In today’s session I want to speak a few words on 
behalf of the custodial workers. Their work is part 
of the work of 
all recognized that their work, whether it is to boil 


the school. The fellow-workers have 
the water, to ring the bell, to light a fire in the oven, 
x to sweep the courtyard, it is all to facilitate the 
work of the 
have a good environment in which to study. In gen 


teachers and to enable the children to 
eral they work to promote the quality of education 
and to cultivate the younger generation. It is precise 
that work 
important that all of them rise early but go to bed 


ly because of this realization their is so 
late, and quietly do their jobs with vigor, developing 
positiveness and creativeness. However, I feel, and 
many feel, that 


received due attention. 


and their 
lake the 


present Congress for example. No reference was made 


other workers their work 


welfare have not 
of the work of these fellow-workers in the working 
report. 

We workers have in fact many problems in work 
and livelihood: 

l. The problem of time of work: Usually we rise 
at five o'clock, then we boil water, sweep the court- 
yard, clean the offices, ring the bell, cook rice, et 
till 11:00 o’clock at night, before we can rest. The 
Though the work is heavy, 


work is indeed tedious. 


the Peking municipality reduced the number of the 


being in 
floor, 


staff-members, burdens 
Much 
which should not be done by us, 
for the sake of work, we did not make any complaint. 
But we could never dream that the number of work 


The work 


done by 


resulting in our 


creased. work, such as scrubbing the 


we have to do. But 


ers would again recently be reduced. 


formerly done by two persons is now one. 


In this way the workers are too exhausted, their rest 


is not guaranteed, and their health suffers. 
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2. The problem of livelihood: 
workers is too low. But many 


The 


workers have a heavy 


wage of the 


family burden, some even being required to support 
seven or eight persons. As a result many workers in- 
curred debts. Also, our cultural and recreational ac 


tivities did not receive serious attention from the 
Trade Union. On the one hand we do not have time, 
while on the other hand the cinema tickets or opera 
tickets are too expensive. Yet nobody comes forward 
to help us solve this problem. As a result, for a very 
long time we have lived in a narrow environment. 

3. The problem of raising the cultural standard: 
Our cultural level is too low, and coupled with the 
work and the lack of 


tural level has not been raised and even goes back 


heavy time to study, our cul 


ward. A nation-wide campaign for wiping out illit 


eracy was launched long ago; citizens, including 
housewives and old people more than 50 or 60 years 
old, were organized to study, so as to raise their cul 
tural level and open their eyes. But we who work in 
the cultural and educational departments are the 
last group of illiterates to be dealt with. 

I hope the Trade Union and the leading admin 
istrative departments will pay serious attention to 
the above-mentioned problems and adopt measures 
to obtain a solution. 


Although American school administrators 
realize today that the school custodial workers 
are very important persons in terms of essential 
services and school morale, the demand for an 
cultural 


this group would, no doubt, be viewed as an 


Opportunity to raise standards from 
educational phenomenon. Demands concerning 
work load reduction and increase in compensa 
tion are common, and fortunately are not made 
against such conditions as described by delegate 
Chang. We note also that certain menial tasks, 
such as scrubbing the floors, are still seen as 
beneath the level of this group in China, despite 
doctrine of the 


the dignity-of-labon present 


regime. 
Chiao Shih Pao (Teachers 


1956, and 


Hong Kong 


Originally published in 
Journal,, Peking, Aug. 17, 
Union Research Service 
changes by Douglas Rugh 


translated by the 
Minor — stvlistic 
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Improvement of Mathematics Teaching 
in Russian Schools 


Translated by Ivan D. London 
Brooklyn College 





TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: In the summer of 1957, 
when many Americans accepted statements on the 
superiority of Soviet secondary education in the 
without any basis in 
Soviet 


a revealing 


sciences and mathematics 
real research, there was published in a 
pedagogical journal the summary of 
paper, read by a leading methodologist in math 
the Col 


Education of the 


ematics teaching, P. A. Larichev, before 
legium of the Ministry olf 
Republic. 


produced below, is no first reference to the un 


Russian This summary, which is re 


satisfactory state of affairs with respect to math 


ematics teaching and knowledge in the Soviet sec- 
ondary schools—a condition which should have 
been spotted by those here concerned with such 
things. For example, ofhcial note of the situation 
strongly taken several 


titled “On the State of Mathematics 


was months earlier in a 


decree Peach 
Schools and on Measures for Its Im 


(April 10, 1957). 


ing in the 


provement” 











ry. 
{ HE STATE OF AFFAIRS in schools through- 


out the Russian Republic provides evidence that 
the general level of mathematical knowledge of 


our school children is not up to the needs of 


our times. Despite some increase in the percent- 
age of those passing mathematics which has 
taken place in recent years, the level is still not 
satisfactory. Failure in this subject contributes 
in large measure to the high percentage of left- 
backs in school. 

Not enough attention is devoted to the de- 
velopment of logical thinking in our pupils. Sec- 
ondary school graduates often have only a super- 
the mathematics 
courses which they had in school, a weakly de- 
veloped spatial imagination [geometric  visual- 
ization], and inadequate skills in calculation, 


ficial knowledge of majo. 


especially oral calculation. Many of them do 
not possess the requisite skills for carrying out 
mathematical Operations, are not able to utilize 
what they have learned for solving problems 

especially problems drawn from physics, tech- 
nology, and economics. ‘There are quite a num 
ber of pupils, in whom the computational skills 
of arithmetic calculation are poorly developed. 
This is explained by the failure of the element- 
ary school to provide their pupils with secure 
skills permitting them to handle correctly arith- 
metic operations with multiciphered numbers. 
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Fifth to sixth grade pupils do not know how to 
do calculations with ordinary and decimal frac- 
tions well enough. In geometry, sixth to eighth 
grade pupils have a difficult time mastering 
proofs of theorems and display poor ability in 
solving problems in calculation and construc- 
tion. In the ninth grade, especially serious de- 
fects are to be found in the way solid geometry 
is taught. Visual aids are little employed in 
studying the first part of this subject. The gen- 
eral defect in the pupils’ knowledge of geometry 
consists of a weakness in applying the theoreti- 
cal knowledge which they have learned to the 
solution of practical problems and questions. 


The 


knowledge of our school children 


mathematical 
the 
and 
methodological level of teaching of this subject 


great deficiencies in the 
are, on 
whole, attributable to the low theoretical 
in many schools. There are many schools where 
the not the 
requisite qualifications. This is to be seen espe- 
cially in the fifth to seventh grades where not 
the teachers are in this 


have 


teachers of mathematics do have 


less than one-fourth of 


category. Many young teachers do not 
sufficient knowledge of the course material stud- 
ied in pedagogical institutes and universities, 
possess poor knowledge of the school course, 
textbooks, and exercise books, [and] do not have 
the skills for solving problems and doing prac- 
tical work. 

Chose who were enrolled in the correspondence 
divisions of many pedagogical institutes and who 
finished their studies there are the most poorly 
prepared for teaching in school, sometimes en- 
tirely unsatisfactorily prepared. 

Some teachers do not take into consideration 
the individual characteristics of pupils or the 
gaps in their knowledge, and do not show spe- 
cial concern for the mathematical development 
of those who manifest great talent in the field 
of mathematics. 

There are great deficiencies in the effort to 
raise the methodological qualifications of math- 
ematics teachers. In a number of instances this 
effort is exerted ineffectively, does little to re- 
move deficiencies in the teaching of mathematics 

From “On the State of Mathematics Teaching in the 
Schools of the Russian Republic and on Measures for Its 
Improvement,” Sovetskaia Pedagogika, 21:157-158, July, 


1957. 
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and to make known the experience of the best 
teachers. 

The Russian Republic Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences is very slow about determining the 
needed improvements in course-content in school 
mathematics, about perfecting teaching methods, 
and raising the promotional percentage of pu- 
pils. The matter of generalizing and publicizing 
the experience of the best mathematics teachers 
handled. The mathematics-methods 
division of the Teaching Methods Institute is 
weakly associated with the Methods-Mathemat- 
ics Institute for Raising the Qualifications of 
Teachers. 

The scientific level of the school-methods liter- 
ature for mathematics, issued by the State Pub- 


is poorly 


lishing House of School and Pedagogical Liter- 
ature, does not always correspond to the in- 
creased needs of teachers. The wholesale issue, 
in 1956, of a new geometry textbook without 
necessary scientific consultation and preliminary 
school discussions was a great mistake. . 

The Administration of the Technical Educa- 
tion Aids Industry limits itself to issuing an ex- 
tremely insignificant assortment of visual aids in 


mathematics, [and] has not to the present em- 


barked upon the manufacture, in particular, of 
slide-rules, necessary to ninth grade pupils in 
their algebra course. 

Local organs of popular education, inspectors, 
directors, and those in charge of studies in 
schools are content only to ascertain the mere 
facts about the unsatisfactory way mathematics 
is being taught and about the low percentage 
of promotion in this subject, but they extend no 
practical help to teachers. 

... With a view toward improvement of math- 
ematics teaching in the schools, the Ministry of 
Education of the Russian Republic 
famong others] that measures be taken for a 


the 


- a 4 proposed 


systematic course 


teaching 


more thorough study of 


mathematics and of 


methods in mathematics by students in the phys- 


in elementary 


ics-mathematics faculties of pedagogical insti- 
tutes. Along with this, it was proposed that de- 
cisive measures be taken to raise the level of 


theoretical and practical knowledge of teachers 
in the correspondence divisions of the pedagogi 
cal institutes and to prevent a lowering of stand 
ards in comparison with the regular divisions 


of these institutes. ... 


Successes of the Secondary Schools 


By FAN TSIUN-FU 


Director, Secretariat, Department of Secondary Schools, 
Ministry of Education, Chinese People’s Republic 


Translated by Ina Schlesinger 
White Plains, N. Y. 


1, THE YEAR 1955, I visited your great country 
[U.S.S.R.] with a Chinese delegation of workers 
in education, and in the year 1956 I accompanied 
your delegation of workers in education on its 
travels to many well-known cities of our country. 

I will never forget, dear comrades, your words, 
which you repeated so often: “Every success ol 
education in China always is a success for us, 
too.”” How filled with deep, moving emotion are 
these words! 

My work is in the field of secondary education 
and [ want tell you, in 
answer to your good wishes, about the develop 


to use this occasion to 


ment of secondary education in our country, 

The vear 1957 was the final year of our coun- 
try’s. first five-year plan. We have successfully 
completed the tasks set for us by the party and 
by the nation. The number of pupils in sec- 
ondary schools in our country grew to 5,680,000 


people. This constitutes 228.49, more than the 


number of pupils in secondary schools in the 


school year 1952-53, and 378.7°, more than the 
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number of pupils in secondary schools in the 
year 1946, the year when there were the greatest 
number of pupils in old 
China. The development ol secondary education 
faster in the regions of the national 

the year 1956, there 
than 230,000) pupils in secondary schools for 
national minorities, 480.9°5 more than in the 
first period alter the liberation of the country. 
The fastest to develop secondary education is 


the Sintsian-uigursk Autonomous Region where 


secondary schools in 


is even 


minorities. In were more 


the number of secondary school pupils multi- 
the time of the liberation 


plied 23 
olf the country. 
Phe majority of pupils of secondary schools 


times since 


are children of workers and peasants. In the first 
half of 1957, children of workers and peasants 
made up 66°, of all pupils of secondary schools, 
and then proportionate weight in comparison 
with the year 1952 grew by 11°. 

In the course of the last few years, the quality 
of study in secondary schools has improved in 


Translated from the Russian in Narodnoye Obrazo- 


Feb 1958, pp 103-104 
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our country: active participation by the pupils 
in the learning process has increased, their 
knowledge has become firmer and more system- 
atic, their ability for independent thought and 
independent work has grown, The successes 
achieved by pupils in examinations grow steadily 
more numerous. Thus, the number of pupils 
who finished the incomplete secondary schools 
of the city of Tian-tsin and who received a mark 
not lower than 60 in the examinations for ad- 
mission to the complete secondary schools, had 
grown by 50°, in the year 1956, as compared 
with the year 1953; in 1957, in the province of 
Hunnan, there were 15.6°; more graduates ol 
secondary schools who received a mark of 60 o1 
higher in examinations for admission to higher 
than in 1953. From year, the 
number of repeaters in the secondary schools of 
1956, the num- 


schools yeal to 
the country decreases. In the year 
ber of repeaters amounted only to 0.7°¢ of the 
total number of pupils 

There has been great improvement in the 
ideological and moral make-up of the secondary 
school pupils in our country. Love for the Com- 
munist Party and love for Chairman Mao- Ise- 
tung, for the Motherland, for the 
People’s Liberation Arm of China, has already 


socialist 


become the conscious idea of secondary school 
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pupils, and “Three Goods” (Tri Khorosho) em- 
phasized by the party and by Chairman Mao 
(“Study well, work well, and be healthy’) be- 
came the guide of their actions. The Communist 
Party called on graduates of secondary schools to 
go to work in the countryside, to build the social- 
ist Motherland. Thousands of pupils, after finish- 
ing secondary schools, set out for the country- 
side joyfully and animatedly. Many pupils con- 
sider it an honor to correspond with, to meet and 
be friendly with the warriors and commanders 
of the People’s Liberation Army of China, and 
they are proud when they succeed in rendering 
some aid to the families of those serving as 
soldiers. 

In the course of the last few months, every- 
where in our country there developed a sharp 
struggle with bourgeois rightist elements. Dur- 
ing this struggle, the overwhelming majority of 
secondary school pupils showed their fidelity to 
the party and to the cause of socialism. In the 
city of Fuchkoi, Futszan Province, pupils of Sec- 
ondary School No. 2, Lin Yunnian, Chen Ai- 
tsiao, Van Shi-bin, and others rose at the head 
of the Komsomols and the pupils of the school 
and guided them in a conscious counter-attack 
when rightist elements, entrenched in this school, 
moved for a brazen attack on the party. The 
rightist elements were forced to burn the wall 
newspaper already prepared by them, in which 
they attacked the party; they did not dare to 
hang it up. 

\lso, in the course of the last few years, the 
ils has improved remarkably. 
\ since 1949, more than 4,360,000 
persons finished incomplete secondary school in 


health of our } 
In the eight years 


our country. Of these, more than 2,950,000  per- 
sons continued. their studies, and about 1,410,000 
pupils became toilers, performing physical labor, 
in agriculture, industry, and other branches ot 
the economy. In eight years, about 720,000 per- 
sons finished complete secondary school and the 
overwhelming majority of these entered highe 
educational establishments to continue their 
studies. Graduates of secondary schools, as a rule, 
study very well in higher educational establish- 
ments. Pupils who finished secondary school and 
then entered production in various branches of 
the economy give their toil with honor for the 
greater good of the Motherland. Let us take, for 
instance, graduates of the incomplete secondary 
schools, working in agricultural production. 
Many of them make up the backbone of the 
agricultural co-operatives; they fill the positions 
take on the duties of chairmen and _vice- 
chairmen of co-operatives, of brigadiers of pro- 


and 
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duction brigades, of bookkeepers, ete. . .. With 
certain cultural and scientific knowledge and 
skills at their disposal, they made their contribu- 
tions to the improvement of agricultural produc- 
tion and of subsidiary enterprises in the rural 
areas. As an example, let us mention Li Yu-siuan, 
a graduate of the incomplete secondary school, 
now an acknowledged master swine-breeder of 
the Yuichensian, Hennan 
Following the teachings of Pavlov on conditioned 


district of Province. 
reflexes, Li Yu-siuan taught the swine to gather 
at the troughs at the ring of a bell and to go to 
their pigsty at the sound of a whistle. As a re- 
sult, where before one person served 20 swine, 
now he can take care of 115 animals, thus lib- 
erating a great labor force. By improving meth- 
ods of caring for the swine herd, Li Yu-siuan suc- 
ceeded in heightening the productivity of the 
sows. For example, one sow, which gave birth to 
6-7 piglets at one farrow before, now started to 
give birth to 18. Wonderful results have been 
achieved by these new peasants in raising agri- 
cultural crops and in heightening the fruitful- 
the well. In addition, they 


brought new scientific and general educational 


ness ol fields as 


knowledge to the village and raised the level of 
cultural life. 

Such, dear comrades, are the basic successes ol 
our secondary schools. 

Speaking of the successes of our secondary edu- 
cation, not one of us forgets that these successes 
are indissolubly linked with the sincere and un 
selfish help of our best friends—Soviet educators 
and workers in education. You told us with so 
much sincerity about your valuable experience, 
when our delegation visited the Soviet Union in 
1955, and at the time of the visit of the Soviet 
delegation of educational workers to China in 
1956! And how great was the help given us by 
Soviet specialists in educational work, sent to 
the Soviet 
many excellent suggestions they gave us! Not 


our country by government; how 
one Chinese pedagogue or educational worket 
will ever forget this. Dear comrades! We can now 
confirm that your valuable experience, applied in 
practice by Chinese pedagogues and educational 
workers, with due regard for concrete conditions 
in China, has grown deep roots in the soil of our 
country, has blossomed and borne fruit. 

I wish you, dear comrades and friends, many 
more successes in the field of education. 


In the Ministry of Education 


of the Russian Republic 


Translated by Ivan D. London 
Brocklyn (N. Y.) College 
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E. I. AFPANASENKO, Minister of Education of 
the Russian Republic, has issued an order, “On 
the State of Physics Teaching and the State of 
Knowledge of Pupils in This Subject in the 
the Republic and = Meas- 
ures for Their Improvement.” 


Schools ol Russian 

In the second half of the past school year, the 
Central Board of Administration of the Ministry 
of Education of the Russian Republic conducted 
a testing program in physics in the last two 
grades, the ninth and 10th, of several schools. 
Although the examinations were of average dif- 
ficulty, nearly 20-30°, of the pupils flunked 
them. 

Attention is directed especially to the inability 
of pupils to apply their knowledge of physics in 
practice, a fact which is to be explained by the 
low level of teaching. In many schools teachers 
in physics lessons habitually rely on questioning 
procedures which, as a rule, motivate the pupils 
but slightly. Little time is allotted toward ex- 
plaining new textual material, rendering it com 
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prehensible, and fixing it in the minds of the 
pupils. 

Independent work on the part of pupils ts 
weakly developed. In several schools the re- 
quired laboratory work, provided by the school 
program, is skipped over. And in those schools 
which lack the stock of laboratory 
equipment, even the matter of experimental 


necessary 


demonstrations in class is ina bad way. 

In the new 1958-59 school year, the organs of 
popular education must carry on a_ persistent 
fight to increase the eflectiveness of the lessons 
in the physics class and to overcome the standard 
and 
which has become entrenched. It is necessary in 


uniform character of their organization 
every way to develop in pupils both independent 
activity during class and independent work in 
handling the text, in studying new material, and 
in reviewing earlier learned material. 
The Ministries of the 
omous republics and also the district and prov 
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ince departments of public education will have 
to conduct, together with the pedagogical in- 
stitutes, by December 1, 1958, a thorough study 
of the state of physics teaching and of pupils’ 
knowledge of this subject and to discuss the re- 
sults of this study in sessions of the councils on 
public education. 

Methods specialists and inspectors of physics 


teaching, teachers drawn from different schools, 


and teachers in higher educational institutions 

all of whom have been called upon to partici- 
pate in’ the evaluation 
teaching—are personally to conduct written ex- 
within the scope of the textbooks 
utilized by the district and province departments 


ol secondary physics 


aminations 


of public education. Facts that are established 
of sharp divergence between progress grades 
and pupils’ actual level of knowledge will be 
thoroughly methods 


discussed = in associations 


and in meetings of school directors, and those 
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who are guilty of liberalism with respect to 
grades and their inflation will be held strictly 
accountable. 

In the Ministry's order, a series of important 
measures are provided, directed toward bettering 
the fund of equipment required for the teach- 
ing of physics. 

In the next two years, the production of ap- 
paratus will be organized—apparatus which has 
not yet been put out, although it is already in- 
cluded in the list of standard equipment for the 
physics classroom. The Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences will develop new school equipment 
and appliances for physics. . . . 

The Ministry has put under obligation the 
directors of pedagogical institutes to better the 
preparation of physics teachers. 

The Pedagogical Publishing House has also 
been asked to guarantee the issue of new text- 
books in physics and methods manuals. 
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James B. Conant. The American High School Today. 
New York: MeGraw-Hill. 1959. Pp. viii, 141. $1.00 
(paper). 

An objective discussion with 21 recommendations toward 
improvement. This challenging report deserves widespread 
attention in educational and lay circles, In his suggestions 
for the academically talented, however, Conant shoots too 
low 

Russell M, Cooper, editor. The Two Ends of the Log. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1958. 
Pp. xvii, 317. $4.00. 

Essays by subject-matter specialists, psychologists, and edu 
cators on methods of learning and teaching, and the 
evaluation of both, in higher education, Good reading 
matter for prospective professors and for many of those 
already in service, 

Donald P. Cottrell, editor, Teacher Education for a 
Free People. Oneonta, N. Y.: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1956, Pp. xiii, 
115. 

Several specialists consider the various branches of teach 
er education and offer suggestions toward the preparation 
of better teachers. A significant conclusion is that “teach 
ing requires intellectual background, maturity 
scholarly interest and skill, and practical artistry, all in 
tegrally related as they are developed and as they are 
applied on the job” (pp. 396-397), 

John Dury. The Reformed School. Edited by H. M. 
Knox, Liverpool, England: Liverpool University Press. 
1958. Pp. 82. 

\ reprint, with a scholarly introduction and notes by the 
editor, of one of “the most valuable contributions to the 
development of educational theory in England” (p. 17). 
Written about 1650, this essay proclaims that “the chief 
rule of the whole work is that nothing may be made 
tedious and grievous to the children” and that “their 
work may unto them be as a delightful recreation by the 
variety and easiness thereof” (p. 28). 
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George L. Harris, et al. Iraq: Its People, Its Society, 
Its Culture. Human Relations Area Files Press, Box 
2054, Yale Station, New Haven 10, Conn, 1958. Pp. 
350. $7.00. 

\ comprehensive survey of all phases of life, including 
education and related fields, in Iraq. No documentation, 
hut statistics, bibliography in English, and a thorough 
index, Good for collateral reading in comparative educa 
tion courses 

Walter Havighurst. The Miami Years: 
New York: Putnam. 1958, Pp. 254. $4.50. 
An interestingly written historical overview which 
greater value to the general reader than to the historian. 
No documentary references or index, and an inadequate 
bibliography. 

Brooks Hays. A Southern Moderate Speaks, Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. 
xi, 231. $3.50. 

An autobiographical account followed by the story of the 
Little Rock school segregation struggle. Ex-Congressman 
Hays, who “Southern moderate,” 
seeks a middle-of-the-road It is probable that 
his position will satisfy neither the average segregationist 
hor average non-segregationist, 

for the Study of the U.S.S.R., Munich, 
(compiler). Biographic Directory of the 
Scarecrow Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 


1809-1959. 


is of 


role as a 


solution 


stresses his 


Institute 
Germany 
U.S.S.R. New York: 
782. $16.00. 

\ compilation of over 2,000 sketches of living Soviet spe 
cialists and leaders in politics, economics, culture, science, 
religion, and education, A valuable reference source for 
those working in Soviet education and related fields. Most 
of the high-ranking educational scientists are included, 
the most notable omissions being Nikolai K. Goncharov 
and Aleksei N, Leontiev. The volume could have been 
improved by more consistent editing and by an index. 
Joseph Justman. The Italian People and = Their 
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Schools. Kappa Delta Pi, 238 East Perry St., Tiffin, 
Ohio. 1958. Pp. 65. 

In the first of the International Education Monographs, 
the author, professor of education at Brooklyn College, 
evaluates the Italian elementary and secondary schools he 
visited during 1956-57. This report offers fresh information 
and interesting insights. 

Wolfgang Leonhard. Child of the Revolution. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery. 1958. Pp. 447. $6.50. 

A highly specific and absorbing account of a Communist 
education received during 1935-45 in the U.S.S.R. by a 
German emigré student. Of special interest is the des- 
cription of life and learning in a Comintern school. 

A, I. Markushevich, E, I. Monoszon, and M, N. Rya- 
kin, editors. Shkola i prosveshchenie v narodnom 
Kitae: Sbornik statei. Moscow: Izdatelstvo Akademii 
Pedagogicheskikh Nauk R S F S R, 1957. Pp. 179. 
5 rubles, 15 kopeks, 

An illustrated report on education in Communist China 
by a delegation of Soviet educators who visited the schools 
in 1956. 

Daniel R. Miller and Guy E, Swanson. The Changing 
American Parent: A Study in the Detroit Area, New 
York: John Wiley. 1958. Pp. xiv, 302. $6.50. 


A study of the transformation of child training practices 
in American society. The authors, sociologists at the Uni 
versity of Michigan, analyzed statistically the information 
obtained in interviews and concluded that the Detroit 
parents employ “a considerable range of methods for 
rearing youngsters and of attitudes toward them” (p. 231). 
Edward M, Tuttle. School Board Leadership in Amer- 
ica, Danville, Ill.: Interstate Printers and Publishers. 
1958. Pp. 320. 

\ guidebook for the board member on the basic 
tions, responsibilities, and relationships of 
board. Somewhat too terse, but it contains a reading list 
toward further enlightenment, 

Lloyd S. Woodburne. Principles of College and Uni- 
versity Administration, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 197. $5.00. 

Dean Woodburne provides an introduction to the essen 
tials of administrating a higher educational institution 
including such topics as tenure and promotion, nonaca 
At times, the pres 


func- 
the «school 


demic personnel, research, and budget 
entation tends to be too concise, oversimplified, and al 
most dogmatic, By and large, however, Woodburne’s book 
is a reliable guide to an important subject 


Co-ordinating Public Higher Education 
From the Forthcoming Book, 
**Autonomy of Public Colleges” 


By LYMAN A. GLENNY 


Sacramento (Calif.) State College 


Pils EXCERPT, Consisting of a portion of the 
Introduction and the complete Chapter 11 of 
The Challenge 
is presented with the per 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., which will publish the book (346 pages, 


“Autonomy of Public Colleges: 
of Coordination,” 


mission of the 


$6.50) later this month. Copyright, 1959, by the 
publisher. The book follows James B. Conant’s 
“The High School 
Carnegie Series in American Education. 


American Today” in the 


es Coorpis ATION is defined as the act of reg- 
ulating and combining so as to give harmonious re 
sults. Presumably this definition implies some degree 
of integration, centralization, and force. 

Since the 
achieve coordination have considerable impact upon 


methods and types of agencies used to 


higher education, this report is designed to produce 


information state agencies and officers 


that 
sponsibility for the planning, control, and leadership 


concerning 


have been charged with or have assumed re 
of higher education. Specifically, the project provides 
data on the authority of these agents, their functions, 
their methods of organizing, their techniques to ob 
tain their objectives, and their results. 

Primary attention is focused on the recognized 
board for coordination of higher education, its staff, 


and its relationships with institutions under its con 
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trol as well as with state executive offices (including 
those for budget, purchasing, civil service, and public 
works), the legislature, and its staff agencies. As the 
state executive agencies and officers concerned were 
identified, an attempt was made to seek information 
about the extent to which they influenced the funda 
mental policy decisions affecting higher education. 
Fhe main concern of this report is the question: 
Which 


state coordinating boards, and what kinds of relation 


processes, which organizational pattern’ of 
ships between these boards and institutions and othet 
state agencies can secure the most effective diversifica 
tion and improve the quality of higher education 


without unduly sacrificing the freedom, autonomy, 
and initiative of the affected colleges and universities? 
There are three different patterns of organizing 


for coordination. The first, a single board which co 
ordinates and governs all public institutions of high 
er learning within a state, will be referred to in this 
report as “governing agency.” The second, a board 
empowered to coordinate and control s¢ lected activi 
ties of these institutions but restrained from exercis 
ing general governing or administrative powers, will 
this 


second pattern the existing individual boards for each 


be referred to as “coordinating agency.” Under 


institution or for each group of similar institutions, 
such as teachers colleges, continue traditional control 
of all matters except those expressly delegated to the 
Executive 


coordinating agency. The Conference of 
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Officers of State-wide Boards of Higher Education, in 
August, 1957, terms “‘coordinating- 
operating board” and board.” 
These terms have the advantage of descriptiveness, 
but their repeated use is awkward in a study such as 
the present one, and I am therefore using the simpli 
fied designations. When a term is needed which com 
bines both coordinating and governing agency, “cen 
tral agency” will be used. 

Phe third pattern of organization is the voluntary 


considered the 
“coordinating-only 


system in which representatives of each institution of 
higher learning meet to coordinate an activity of 
common concern, usually the requests for appropria- 
tions from the state legislature. 

Ihe states studied represent all three patterns. In 
1956 seventeen states had legally established agencies 
of either the governing or coordinating type. Of the 
twelve states with the former type, four were selected 
because of certain distinguishing characteristics. Ore 
gon was chosen because of its early reputation of rigid- 
ly centralizing the affairs of its institutions in the 


York was chosen because of the 


central office. New 
importance of private colleges and universities, the 


number of different types of public institutions, the 
large central office staff of the board of trustees, and 
the fact that the formal system had some elements of 
a coordinating as well as a governing system. Georgia 
was selected because its agency was reported to have 
about the same legal power as that in Oregon but 
was differently organized and operated. Iowa was add 
ed because, though it includes only three institutions, 
it is one of the oldest systems in the United States, 
and its agency is required by law to employ a unique 
three-man finance committee from outside its mem 
bership. 

In addition to these four states, the state college 
system of California (not the University of California) 
was included as a further example of the governing 
structure. In 1956, this system included ten institu- 
tions (four more were authorized by 
lature), the smallest of which had 1,500 students and 


Thus the total enroll 


the 1957 legis 


the largest more than 10,000. 


ment of this system (72,000) is considerably more 
than the total for all public institutions in some of 
the other states studied. The system has been sub 
jected to many controls by state executive staff agen 
cies. The colleges are rather intricate in program, 
degrees, and function, standing between the com 
plexity of a major university and a teachers college 
of the traditional type. 

As examples of the coordinating system, this report 
includes New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Wisconsin, 
which were the only states using this pattern at the 
time of the study. Since that time North Carolina and 
Virginia have established coordinating systems. 

As examples of the voluntary system, California, 
Indiana, and Ohio 
the only states in which this arrangement has a rep 
utation The state-wide system of educa- 
tion in California, in addition to the previously men 
tioned subsystem of state colleges, includes the Uni 
versity of California, which has a separate board of 


regents, operates eight campuses, and had in 1957 a 


were selected because they are 


for success. 
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somewhat and budget than the 
state colleges. ‘he Liaison Committee effects volun- 
university and the 


larger enrollment 


tary coordination between the 
state colleges. 

One additional state, 
cause it is typical of states having teachers colleges 
and a large university which are committed to littl 
legal or informal coordination. ‘The 


gathered on Minnesota broadened the base for evalu 


Minnesota, was studied b« 


information 


ating coordination in other states, but the descriptive 
material is omitted from this report. Lhe Wisconsin 
teachers college system was also studied and the re 
sulting information used in the same way. 

In all, the states or systems selected provide models 
fairly descriptive of the diversity of coordination at 
the state level. The states which 
board for coordinating the activities of two or mort 


have a_ state-wide 
state institutions but which were not included in the 
study are Arizona, Florida, Kansas, 
Montana, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Island, South Dakota and, since 1957, Virginia 


Mississippi, 
Rhode 


* * * 


The following assumptions guided the report and 
are basic to its evaluations: 

1. Diversification of educational Opportunity is de 
sirable; uniformity and rigidity are undesirable. 

2. A measure of freedom and initiative of indivi 
dual institutions within each state benefits education. 

3. The 
higher educational opportunities appropriate to the 


society benefits by maximum extension ol 


varying interests and ability levels of the youth of 
the state and the needs of society. 

1. College enrollments will increase at about the 

rates which have been predicted by the responsible 
agencies within the several states. 
5. Higher educational institutions must make more 
effective use of every dollar, avoiding inferior quality 
in programs, inadequate numbers of programs and 
institutions, wasteful administrative practices, and 
unnecessary duplication of educational functions and 
facilities. 

6. An ideal 


dination of higher education is not now known. 


administrative model for state coor 

7. Some kind and degree of coordination of public 
institutions is desirable and inevitable either through 
the legislature, state budget and fiscal authorities, 01 
some board or voluntary council especially established 


for this purpose. 


* * * 


CONCLUSIONS 
The use of state-wide boards to coordinate public 
institutions of higher education began early in this 
century. Phe number of such boards has increased 
steadily since that time and especially rapidly since 
1950, so that today they coordinate higher educa 
tion in more than one-third of the states. All pros 
pects clearly point to an acceleration of this trend 
in the immediate future. The increasing complex 
ity and cost of higher education and of state gov 
ernment generally underlie the more immediate 
motives for coordination, which are mainly econ- 
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omy, efficiency, and the reduction of competition 
among institutions for state funds. 
The greatest single problem of coordination is 
how to achieve these objectives without destroying 
the. initiative, flexibility, and diversity of the 
public institutions. 
\ decided lack of positive goals to develop and 
strengthen the institutions and programs char 
acterizes earlier legislation establishing coordinat 
ing and governing agencies. Statutes creating 
some, but not all, of the newer systems expressly 
provide that the agencies continuously seek to 
improve the quality of the institutions, determine 
needs for new educational opportunities, and plan 
for their development. ‘The public interest would 
be promoted by the inclusion of such provisions 
in all acts establishing coordinating systems and 
by coordinating and governing agencies which 
vigorously carry them out. 

Experience with the three types of coordinated 

systems now in use shows these advantages and 

weaknesses: 

a. The oldest type of coordinating system, the 
single board for governing all public institu- 
tions, most effectively performs the major 
functions of coordinating and unifying the 
system. Since the single board coordinating a 
large system may have too little time for the 
problems of each institution, a lay advisory 
council nominated by the president and ap 
pointed by the governor could fill the role of 
institutional advisor and promote favorable 


relations between community and college. 


Nearly all systems established since 1950 are 
of the multiboard coordinating-agency type. 
which provides for coordination by a super 
board, under which institutional governing 
boards continue to operate institutions in 
dividually or grouped in’ subsystems. ‘Their 


popularity is accounted for by the ease with 
which the coordinating agency can be estab 
lished by statute without changes in the con 


stitution or the laws that provide for the in 
stitutional boards. Institutions also oppos« 
them less strongly, on the assumption that 
coordinating agencies interfere less with in 
stitutional autonomy than governing agencies 
In practice, however, coordinating agencies do 
not afford individual institutions more free 
dom and initiative than governing agencies. 
In addition, local boards under the coordinat 
ing-agency framework tend to thwart. state 
wide coordination and to shift their own at 
tention from the major functions of program 
ming and budgeting to details of administra 
tion often best left to institutional officers and 
faculties. The greatest need in such systems 
is for a much choser liaison between the two 
levels of boards than is now provided. 

In theory, voluntary councils Composed of in 
stitutional officers and regents allow a maxi 
mum of institutional freedom while providing 
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the minimum coordination considered es- 
sential for obtaining state funds. Such systems, 
usually dominated by the largest and oldest 
institutions, tend to preserve the status quo 
in numbers and types of institutions and are 
insufhiciently accountable to a lay board or the 
legislature for state-wide educational planning 
and programming. Voluntary systems could 
greatly improve the equity of apportioning 
funds and the effectiveness of programming 
for state-wide needs if they employed a pro 
fessional research staff, independent of any in- 
stitution, to collect and analyze data and 
make recommendations. 


The four principal functions of formal coordinat- 
ing agencies are being carried out with varying de- 
grees ol success. 

a. Of these four functions, planning is most defi 
cient. Agencies and their staffs apparently fail 
to understand planning concepts and are 
seriously inadequate in their collection and 
analysis of data on institutions and state needs. 
The development of new and more creative 
types of institutions, functions, or programs 
receives no attention beyond that necessary 
for budgeting for the immediate fiscal period. 
Yet the need for imaginative planning in 
anticipation of greatly increased enrollments 
and unit costs can hardly be overestimated. 


Formal agencies of coordination have also been 
deficient in long-range planning for capital 
construction in accordance with the relative 
needs of the several institutions. Data on 
utilization and construction standards are 
often so crudely gathered and _ ineffectively 
used that over-all priority lists, if compiled at 
all, are poor. 

Under the coordinated systems new functions 
and programs have usually been allocated in 
such a way as to prevent unnecessary overlap 
or duplication. The traditional functions of 
graduate and professional education have been 
largely preserved for the state university and 
the land-grant college, and programs of teach 
ers colleges have been expanded to include 
liberal arts and four-year occupational curric¢ 
ulums. Yet, programming, as a positive facto1 
in formulating operational and capital budg 
ets, has not received sufhcient consideration 
to maintain or promote high level programs 
New programs, although appropriately allocat 
ed among institutions, must also receive ade 
quate financing or the quality of those already 
in existence will be impaired 

Central agencies were most interested and 
most successful in providing equitable budgets 
for institutional operations. Although nearly 
all systems have developed formulas or other 
methods of collating budgets which satisfy the 
presidents of institutions, the methods most 
acceptable to them and to - state budget 


ofhcers and legislators are based on objective 
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criteria which appropriately recognize the type 

of institution and the level of program. 
6. In a majority of systems institutional presidents 
individually or as a group participate in_ the 
formulation of all important policies. The sup 
port by each institution of the policies of the co 
ordinating agency is greatly increased when in 
terinstitutional committees, Composed of institu 
tional officers and faculty members, take part in 
policy making. This support is much more limited 
than it ought to be, however, because faculty mem 
bers are so little used in this role and are not in 
formed about coordinating policies and the role 


of each institution in the state-wide system. 
Reports that central agencies standardize in neg 


ative The 
investigation revealed a few instances, mostly in 


ways have been greatly exaggerated. 


large systems, of ignoring desirable distinctions 
institutions in budgeting and 
ming. Usually 
contributions made by each institution and give 


amMmeng program 


agencies recognize the unique 
them the appropriate special consideration. “Those 
states which allow development of extension cen 
ters by the existing institutions may be imped 
ing new diversity in types of institutions, pro 
grams, O1 The uncontrolled 
proliferation of such centers may in the long run 


modes of control. 
impose more centralization on higher education 
than do the activities of either of the two formally 
established types of coordinating agencies. 

One result of the increased size and complexity 
both of higher education and of state government 
is the increase in control over higher education 
exercised by the executive agencies of the state 
accountability 


government. The need for 


for public funds, even if expended by historically 


proper 


EVENTS 


independent public colleges and universities, is 
reoognized. ‘The controls now exercised in budget 
formulation are not unduly onerous or inimical 
to higher education. But by means of controlling 
expenditures through the preaudit and through 
controls over purchasing, personnel, and plant 
construction, state executive offices do determin 
many educational policies. In several states such 
decisions are made in the agencies by lowe 
echelon personnel, who lack experience in and 
understanding of the functions of higher educa 
tion and of the management practices which pro 


mote its best interests. 


Phe lack of agreement among the public colleges 
and universities on desirable management. prac 
tices and their 
tive techniques, especially in purchasing and pet 


failure to use modern administra 


sonnel administration, have encouraged © state 


executive agencies to fill the vacuum. Economies 
not now in practice might often be effected and 
efhciency improved if educators and coordinators 
took the initiative. If 


achieve these goals, executive agencies will. 


they do not set about to 


The effective coordination of higher education in 
each state can be accomplished through a form 
ally established statewide board of lay members 
without infringing upon that freedom of institu 
tions so necessary to the promotion of a vigorous 
educational system. But the professional staff ot 
the board must have a thorough knowledge o 
higher education and be thoroughly cognizant of 
the values which it society. The 
ability and the outlook of the professional execu 
tive officer of the than any 


factors determine the 


contributes to 


board, more othe: 


effectiveness of the coordi 


nating effort. 


Keeping Informed on Communist 


Chinese Edueation 


ry. 

I HE. POSIT-STALIN THAW was marked by the spread of 
information on Soviet schools by American and other 
To a large and significant extent, the early 


were not 


visitors. 
reports were written by individuals who 
academic and pedagogical specialists with the requisite 
background and a critically evaluative attitude. As a 
result, much of this writing presented fragmentary, 
subjective, and misleading accounts of what went on 
in the Soviet schools. 

We are now in a position which requires that we 
know the content and methodology of education in 
Gommunist China. Some published material exists 
and is available—reports in foreign journals and trans 
lations of some Chinese articles and books. Few efforts 


have been hitherto made by American media of in 
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formation on education to enlighten the profession 
and the general public in this respect. SCHOOL AND 
Society hopes to do its bit by presenting translations 
of relevant documents and by analytical articles, as it 
is doing in the current issue. 

scratched. We 
need reports by competent scholars and educators on 
the Commun 


But the surface has scarcely been 


the basis of first-hand observations of 
ist Chinese schools. Such observers also should brine 
back syllabi, textbooks, and other fundamental source 
materials necessary for an understanding of the edu 
cational system of Communist China. It might becom: 
possible to make comparative analyses of specific edu 
cational features or problems involving China and 
the U.S.S.R., and probably other countries as well 
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At the Communist China is closed to 
American visitors. Much has been written about the 
failure of our State Department to permit newspaper 
that 


been said concerning the need of learning about the 


moment, 


men to. visit country. Practically nothing has 


educational activities of a powerful people with 
whom we are at variance ideologically. 

Educational leaders and organizations should ex 
press their concern to the State Department regard- 
ing the insufficiency of our authenticated knowledg¢ 
of Communist Chinese schools. Perhaps the State De 
partment will open its eyes to the advisability of per 
mitting private educational delegations to visit con 
tinental China. 

We have 


reporting on 


missed the boat in connection with the 
Soviet education. Let us try to 


Red Chinese 


History 


gain 


access to the schools before the news 


papermen get there. should not be allowed 


to re peat itself. 


WittiaAM W. BRICKMAN 


WHAT ATTRACTS THE NEW 
COLLEGE TEACHER? 


[iM AND ENCOURAGEMENT for research and writing 
rate high among the factors which attract new teach 
ers to an individual college or university, according 


to Prot. H 
The type and size of institution, its geographic loca 


Glenn Ludlow, University of Michigan. 


tion, library facilities, salary, opportunity for pro 


motion, and teaching load are other important factors 
to beginning college teachers, Ludlow told the Ame1 
ican Association of Colleges for ‘Teacher Education, 
Feb. 12 


privileges, and retirement benefits ranked somewhat 


in Chicago. Academic rank, sabbatical leave 


lower in importance, while opportunities to supple 
academic-year salary and institutional help 


ment the 
in vetting good housing were among the least im 
portant factors Ludlow said 
His findings were based on 
to 34 beginning college teachers by the University of 
Michigan Occupa- 
tional Information, which Ludlow heads. The bureau 
is one of the largest college teacher placement offices 


Ph.D.’s 
humanities, 17 


a questionnaire give I 


Bureau of Appointments and 


country. The new 


in the participants—all 


included 11 teachers trained in. the 


from. social «science, and six from natural science 


Some other findings: 

If appointed college instructors the respondents felt 
it would take between one and six years to win promo 
tion to assistant professor Median response was_ three 
vears. 

If appointed assistant: professors the new teachers felt 
between two and eight years to advance to 
here was fou 


it would take 


associate professor. ‘The median answet 
years 
When 
time to 
full professor, the teacher 


than eight years 


what they felt would be a “reasonable” 
as an associate before being promoted to 
gave answers ranging from 


Median in this case was 


asked 
SCT VE 


four to more 
five and a half vears 

Less than a quarter of they 
ultimately hoped to become college administrators, ‘Those 
with this goal mentioned such factors as “prestige,” “chal 
lenging nature of administrative positions,” and “admin 
istration naturally after full professorship.” The 


those interviewed said 


comes 
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in teaching, mentioned fac- 


majority, intending to stay 
“people 


tors like these: “prefer research and teaching,” 
should specialize in administration as a career,” and “in- 
terests are intellectual, not managerial.” On the saltier 
side, one replied: “What a bore! Takes one too much 
away from sustained contact with learning and students,” 
while another commented: “University administrators are 
usually like dull, anti-in- 
tellectual.” 


businessmen burgeois, and 


EDUCATION COURSES FOR 
INSTRUCTORS IN DENTISTRY 


\ PIONEERING STEP in the field of dental education 
taken by the State University ol this 
summer with the beginning of a program to train a 


will be lowa 
group of practicing dentists for professional teaching 
careers. Dean William J. Simon, College of Dentistry, 
will direct the two-year program, which will be the 
first and only one of its kind in the nation. 

Designed to meet the critical, nation-wide need for 
trained teachers in the field of restorative dentistry, 
which includes all of the basic non-specialized areas 
of dentistry, the will be 
$77,436 grant from the U.S. Department of Health, 


program supported by a 
Education, and Welfare. Five practicing dentists will 
be selected soon to enter the program this summer. 
Each dentist will receive a stipend of $6,000 a year 
will hold the rank olf 
of Dentistry while taking courses in a 
of fields leading to the M.S 
that 
in the nation’s colleges of dentistry are 


and instructor in the College 


wide variety 


Dean Simon stated most of the new teachers 


drawn from 


the ranks of graduating honor students. “While these 


+ 


students may be highly skilled in dentistry, few, if 


any of them, have the special educational skills need 
ed to become an effective teacher.” Giving the newly 
graduated dentists a white coat and saying “You are 


now a teacher” is not the best way to train a person 
for a professional career of teaching dentistry, Dean 
Simon said, noting that such courses as educational 


psychology, test: preparation, and others which are 


needed to become a successful teacher are not offered 


in colleges of dentistry 
Commenting on the new program, Pres. Virgil 


Hancher said, 


Many dental offering pro 
grams to dental graduates in fields of specialized training 
Some dental schools are sponsoring programs at the grad 
uate level with a major in one of the 


schools including lowa, are 


basic s¢ Ichices, such 
as bacteriology, physiology or anatomy, and a minor ina 

None of the heretofore 
offered to train dentists to become professional educators 
that a combination of excellent work in 
with special preparation for teaching 
faculty 


dental specialty colleges has 


It seems cleat 


dentistry together 


would make a better member of a dental school 


than would preparation in dentistry alone 


Through the co-operative efforts of the SUI Col 


leges of Dentistry, education, and liberal arts, the 


graduate college, and the extension division, the 


program will offer an intensive combination of 


courses in addition to practice teaching experience 
in the College of Dentistry. Courses will include the 
review and preparation of written abstracts in dental 
literature, statistical methods in the psychology of 


education, public speaking, construction and use of 
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classroom tests, technical writing, audio-visual teach- 
ing problems, an introduction to speech pathology, 
and abnormal psychology. 

Candidates selected for the program must be unde 
10 years of age, hold a doctor of dental surgery or 
from an im 


dental medicine degree, must be free 


mediate military obligation, must have completed 
two years of private practice, and must have graduat 
ed in the top one-third of their dental class. Interest 
ed dentists can obtain application forms for the 
program by writing to ‘Ted McCarrel, director of ad- 


missions, State University of lowa, Iowa City. 


INTERNATIONAL TREE OF LEARNING 


Nearty 200 colleges and universities in the 50 
American states, Puerto Rico, and many foreign coun- 
their 
International 


tries have contributed soil from campuses fot 


use in the planting of the Tree ol 
Douglas Fir, on the Illinois Wesleyan 
Ill.). ‘Vhe 
planting ceremony followed the formal inauguration 
ceremony of Lloyd M. Bertholf as 14th president of 
Illinois Wesleyan. 

Among the 


Learning, a 


University campus (Bloomington, tree 


foreign universities represented are 
Oxford University, Melbourne University, University 
of Salamanca, University of the Philippines, Ewha 
(Seoul, Korea), Santa 
Domingo in the Dominican Republic, University of 
National Brazil in 
Rio de Janeiro. A plaque will designate the tree as 


University University of 


Mexico, and the University of 


the International ‘Tree of Learning, and a_ per 


manent record of contributing institutions will be 
placed in the historical room of the library. Wesleyan 
will and in 
the future in order to extend the intercollegiate and 
international character of the tree. 


Phe Douglas Fir is a 


welcome soil from other colleges now 


regular forest tree of ex 


tremely long life and of considerable size. A tree 
which is perpetually green, it- is symbolic of the 
learning process which is continuous on a 


campus. Nourishing the tree 


college 


with soil from scores 


of college campuses around the world is also sym 


bolic of the nature of higher education on the II 


inois Wesleyan campus, since Wesleyan always has 


served the youth of America without discrimination 


as to religious beliefs or racial background 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Pune CHinksk LANGUAGE, which is spoken — by 


650,000,000—or one-fourth—of the world’s people, is 


studied on American college campuses by less than 
300 students even though it is one of the easiest lan 
guages for English-speaking peoples to master, accord 
ing to a report by Pnof. Kuo P’ing Chou, University 
of Wisconsin. Miss Chou sent a questionnaire to 33 
collegiate institutions across the country in the fall 
of 1957, and the replies reveal that a total of 289 
students were studying the language. By adding the 


150 students in the Presidio at’ Monterey, the 150 


324 


military personnel at Yale, and the 32 studying the 
language in Foreign Service Institutes in Washington, 
D.C., 
a grand total of 621 students of Chinese. 


and on Formosa, Prof. Chou was able to count 


The regular 
of California, 47; Columbia University, 
Mich 
University of 
University, 17; 
Cornell University, 12: 


collegiate breakdown is as follows: 
University 


29 OR. 


32; ‘University of Chicago, 28; University of 


O77. 


igan, 27; 


Southern 


University of Hawaii, 27; 
California, 19; Stantord 
Wisconsin, 16; 
University of Minnesota, 12; University of Pittsburgh, 
11; Yale University, 9; California at 
Los Angeles, 9; Washington University, 8; University 
State Uni 
2; and Uni 


University of 


University of 


Princeton University, 3; 


Indiana 


of Arizona, 5; 
Iowa, 3: 
versity of Oregon, 2. 


\ccording to Prof. Chou, 


versity of University, 


Spoken Chinese is one of the easiest languages ton 
English-speaking peoples to master. People talk about 
the number of Chinese dialects, but this is no longer a 
problem, for Red China has pushed language reform so 
hard that now one dialect, which is spoken naturally by 
about 400 million Chinese, has been chosen to be the 
standard, The rest of the population must learn it as a 
second dialect, 

China is a great with a rich civilization, and 
whether we are friends or enemies we must have peopl 
able to communicate with that area of the world, Unde 
standing comes through knowing people, and we can 
only know them through their language. 

Ihe Red Chinese government wanted to abolish chat 
acters in 1955 but the objections of the people were so 
strong that it backed down. They are aiming now at a 
goal of teaching the majority of the people just alpha 
betic writing, and not characters at all. They are 
printing books in alphabetic writing 

American students 


powel 


how 


need to master Chinese characters 
for research only, for a great deal can be done without 
writing and reading traditional Chinese, However, tt 
they learn traditional Chinese, they can read all Chinese 
back to Confucius in the 6th century B.C 


“DOCTOR ZHIVAGO” IN RUSSIAN 
It is that the Nobel 
winning novel, “Doctor Zhivago,” by Boris Pasternak, 


COMMON KNOWLEDGI Prize: 
has appeared in translation in many countries but ts 
not available in the original language in the U.S.S.R., 
The University of Mich 
text Ol 
to make 


the author’s native country. 
igan recently issued the Russian 
the book under the title, “Doktor Zhivago,” 


available to readers the original form of the movel 


Press has 


Students of the Russian language can improve then 
knowledge of the language by studying the original 


text simultaneously with a translation. In this wav, 


they can deepen their understanding of content, 


stvle, grammatical structure, and vocabulary Bin 
volume may be obtained from the University. ot 


Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich 


NEW STATISTICAL PROCEDURE FOR 
MULTIPLE DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 


\ NEW statistical procedure, called) multiple dis 
criminant analysis, for simplifying the information 
vocational 


about differences among educational o1 


groups was reported by David V. Tiedeman, associate 


School and Society 





professor of education, Harvard University, to the 
American College Personnel Association, March 25, 
in Cleveland. By using this procedure, Dr. Tiedeman 
has found that a person's interests rather than his 
aptitudes are the factors that tend to dominate his 
educational and early vocational choices; factors of 
age and sex also are dominating, and personality vari 
ables, too, must be considered when investigating 
vocational choices; and that these factors go into a 
person's evaluation of himself, his thoughts about 
his social status and aptitudes, and his subsequent 
expression of a choice of vocation or choice of edu 
cation concentration. 

Multiple discriminant analysis gives indications of 
being a valuable mathematical procedure in dealing 
with many problems in personnel research. Such an 
alysis, which formerly was avoided because of the 
computational drudgery involved in its use, is now 
readily adaptable for solution by high-speed, elec 
tronic digital computers. 


Multiple 


with regular methods of predicting a person’s success 


discriminant analysis, in combination 
on the job, how permits the psychol ist to get a 
better perspective of a person's evaluation of himself, 
one of the critical variables in personnel work; antic 
ipate a single vocational or educational choice; pre 
dict a sequence of several such choices; and estimate 
how successful a person will be in the vocational 
or educational field in which he is likely to be. 


Multiple 


question of why a 


discriminant analysis may answer. th 


person who soores high in an 
aptitude for a job does not succeed in that job. It 
can provide more information than other math 
ematical methods. For example, it permits the user 
to test a person and tell him not only that he looks 
like a superior dentist and like a rather mediocre 
also that he looks more like 


doctor, but a superior 


dentist than like a mediocre doctor. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES AS 
GLORIFIED HIGH SCHOOLS 


“Most of the four-year liberal arts colleges in the 
United States are merely glorified secondary schools,” 
stated Dean W. Blair Stewart, Oberlin College, March 
5, at an assembly in Finney Chapel. “Attitudes and 
procedures that are more appropriate to the second 
ary school pervade the entire educational process,” 
he said, citing as an example the college teacher who 
takes responsibility for seeing to it that the student 
works. “It is more appropriate to an institution of 
higher education to place the responsibility for work 
student.” The liberal arts 


ing more fully on the 


college probably cannot divest itself, in) the near 


future, of all of its secondary school aspects “But if 


it is to be worthy to survive it should eliminate as 


many of the features of the secondary school as it 


possibly can, and become more truly an institution 
of higher education.” 
In his talk on “The 


Arts College,” Dean Stewart also commented on 


such 


Life Expectancy of the Lib 
eral 
a college, which is concerned 


the dual role of 


with basic skills and knowledge on the one hand and 
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other. He characterized the 
common practice of emphasizing general education 


specialization on the 


in the first two years and specialization in the last 
two as “the layer-cake system.” 

“Our complicated world,” he said, “calls not only 
for greater specialization and for new and _ esoteric 
skills, but for specialists who are also liberally edu 
cated, who have wide interests and understanding.” 
If the liberal arts college is to give undergraduates a 
continuously liberal education, “we must abandon the 
layer-cake concept and see to it that there is a non 
stage of the under 


specialized component at every 


vraduate career.”” This is the source ol 
potential strength for the liberal arts college.” Other 
aspects of the health of the liberal arts college that 


have an important bearing on its survival are finances, 


“greatest 


teaching methods, evaluation of student performance, 
and experimentation in higher education. 


SALARY RAISES AT HOFSTRA 
$400 to $500 In 
the minimum salary scale for full-time faculty, plac 


\N ACROSS-THE-BOARD INCREASE of 


ing it again among the highest for similar colleges in 
the nation, was the highlight of a seven-point wage 
program Hofstra Feb. 
24 by Pres. John Cranford Adams. The plan, devised 
by Hofstra trustees, goes into effect concurrently with 


announced for College on 


the recently announced tuition increase at the col 


lege. It brings the minimum base scale at the col 
lege to $8,500 for profess yrs, $6,500 for associate pro 
fessors, $5,500 for assistant professors, $4,500 for in 
structors, and $4,200 for lecturers. 

S¢ ale 


Dr. Adams pointed out that the minimum 


“is simply a beginning standard at the rank for the 
academic 


Most 
members at Hofstra have a base pay figure above the 


work semesters,” OF 


faculty 


normal load for two 


approximately nine months. full-time 


minimums announced, having received additional 


sums either as a part of initial contracts or through 
past pay increases in recognition of merit: perform 


ance. ‘To maintain differentials between ranks and 


the level of pay above the minimums, the trustees 


voted salary ‘increases (which became effective March 
1) of $400 to $500 for all faculty presently on campus 
who have been with the college a year. 


With the March | Holstra 


professor will receive a nine-months’ income upwards 


increase, the average 


of $9,500, or some $1,600 more than the average paid 


in similar ranks by similar colleges of the country 


during the present academic year. With this increase, 


too, the total Hofstra faculty salary payroll, reflect 
ing increases in salary and number of faculty mem 
133° 1959-60) aca 


bers, will be higher during the 
demic vear than it was during 1953-54. 
Other total 


include a 


points in’ the wage adjustment pro 


eTram system of automatic increments fot 


continuation of merit increases for 


additional 


junior ranks; a 


faculty members on. tenure funds for 


faculty research, travel, and leaves of absence with 


pay; a study of increased pay for summer-session 


teaching beyond the current year, and a bonus plan 
for full-time faculty, administration, and staff mem 


bers to be paid upon retirement from the institution 








Phat’s the question an Assistant Professor trom Purdu 


isked us when he heard about TIAA’s low life insuranc 


Sts. 


And it’s true! At his age 34 the annual premium fi 
$20,000 of 10-Year Term insurance 1s $132.20 and th 


first-year dividend is $49.80, making a net annual pay 


ment of $82.40. Dividend amounts, of courss 


5) 


ruaranteed. 


“At 


ne ugh Insurance, 


that cost,” he sad, is can’t attord 


Co st TI \ 


tatf member 


This is just one example of the mi 


plans available to you if you’re 


part- or full-time. To get complete details, send us th 


coupon below. 


I'1AA employs no agents 


HO One & ill call On you. 


— (TIAA) 


sociation 
, New York 
Insurance Guide and the cost 


urance at n r issued ip to 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity A 
30 Third Avenue, New York | 


Please send me a Lif 
# 10-Year Term in 
we 


Name 
Addre 
Aves of Dependent 


Employing Institution 


oT 


\ 


c 


4 
| 
l 





Educational Ticker Tape . 


(Continued from page 301) 





ol 


counselor 


versity Pennsylvania 

Stephens College 
director of admissions, 
(Hackettstown, N, J.) . 
history, appointed dean, 
Chicago 


. Judson Betts, admissions 

(Columbia, Mo.), named 
Centenary for Women 

Alan Simpson, professor of 
College of the University of 
Norbert Wiener, department of mathematics 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, named one of fou 
Institute Professors whose advanced teaching and research 
are carried on without regard 
daries 


College 


to departmental boun 


Awards: Distinguished Public Service Award. the 
Navy's highest civilian award, was presented last month 
to Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.( president, Uni 
versity of Notre Dame, “for outstanding contributions to 
the Department of the Navy in the field of procurement 
and education of naval officers personnel In April 
Chancellor Ethan A. H, Shepley, Washington University 
St Mo.), received the Alexander Meikle 
john for Academic Freedom by the Amet 

Association of University in recognition 
his ck votion to the principle of academic freedom 


Louis, 


Award 


second 
given 
call 
ot 


Professors 


The following are 1959 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


COHEN 
serUING 
dre nN, pp 


Curriculum 


DOROTHY H.. and 
and Recording the 


86 S100; 


VIRGINIA STERN 
of Young 
LAWLER, MARCELLA 
at Work Factors {ffecting 
Their Success 212, 1958, $3.75; SHUMSKY 
ABRAHAM, Tlie {ction Research Way of Learning 
fn {pproach to In-Service kducation, pp 210, 1958 
WAYLAND, SLOAN EDMUND deS 
BRI NNE c.. The kducational Characteristics of the 
drnerican People, 1958 Publica 
tions New 
York 27 
DAVID, OPAL D 
Signs for the 
EDWARD D 
HURST and JAMES 5 
Influence Student 
ican Council on Education 
DAWSON, MILDRED A... and HENRY A, BAMMAN 
Fundamentals of Basic Reading Instruction, pp 
$4.25; GIBSON, WALKER Writing 
Lxercises in Composing I vperience, pp 159 
$2.25; GOUROI PIERRE The Tropical World 
Its Social and Economic Conditions and Its Fut 
Translated by E. D. Laborde, Second Edition 
pp. 159, $4.00; HULL, L. W. H., History and Philos 
ophy of Sctence {fn Introduction, pp 9, S500 
PRONOVOST, WILBERT, and LOUISE KINGMAN 
The of Speaking and Listening 
Elementary School, pp S4.50 
and Co., New York 18 
ERRARI ROY | (editor) 
focre in Higher Education, pp. 362 
paper); McGUIRE, MARTIN R. P.. /ntroduc 
to Classical Scholarship: A Syllabus and Bibliographi 
cal Guide, pp. 85, 1958, $4.50 (paper). Catholic 
versity of America Press, Washington 17, D. ¢ 
KAHIN, GEORGE Mel (editor), Major Govern) 
of Asia, pp. 607, 1958 WRIGHT, LOUIS I 
Middle Culture in England 
733, 1958, $7.50. Cornell l Ithaca 


499 


Behavior 
1958 
Consultants 


p 


si BY 


and 


pp 257 


College, 


Bureau of 


Leachcrs Columbia University 


kd We 


$2.00 


(editor), T/re 
Future, pp. 153 


JR. assisted 


dcalton of 


EDDY 
PARK 
The Co é 
Amen 


paper) 
by MARY I 
YAKOVAKIS 
pp. 185 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 


on Character, $3.00 


Seeing and 


heen 


ve 


Status, 


Teaching in 


338 Longmans, Greet 
Self-Evaluation 


ditation 


Hl 


97.25; 


Elizabethan 
NIVETSILY 


Class 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall... 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


AND YOUTH 

by WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK and G. ORVILLE JOHNSON, both of 
Syracuse University 

Written by major authorities in their respective areas of exceptionality, 
the book provides teachers o1 prospective teachers (all of whom have 
exceptional students in their classes), with a broad understanding of 
the total field. The authors describe the children concerned as well as 
the kinds of programs that can and should be provided for them 
Highly technical aspects are purposely omitted. Introductory chapters 
present the philosophy of education for exceptional children. Part TI 
considers children who are intellectually exceptional. Part IIL treats of 


children with physical impairments. 


715 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $6.95 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

by JOHN W. BEST, Butler University 

RESEARCH IN EDUCATION introduces the student to the funda 
mentals of research technique. With this book that emphasizes research 
processes, he develops the essential tools for locating and using educa 
tional information and data. 

The student becomes acquainted with research as he will conduct it 
alone, as he will participate in it as part of a group, and as he will guide 
it as an educator. He also learns how to assimilate those research re 
ports which have already been done in the professional education field 


Phe book classifies research methods systematically and logically 


320 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $5.75 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
by KENNETH H. HANSEN, Western State College of Colorado 


\n experienced educator presents an introductory course designed to 


attract. your ablest students to the teaching profession. Hansen shows 
the actual process of teaching—in the classroom, through other work of 
the school, and in the community. He then deals with the occupation 
aspects of teaching. Finally, he considers some of the common miscon 
ceptions that often confuse educational issues. ‘The historical and philo 
sophical perspectives are treated as integral parts of the whole picture 


rather than as separate, unre lated chapters 


484 pp Pub. 1956 Text price $5.95 


Te receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


pet PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

















MR. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Brown. Lewis. and Harcleroad—A-V 


INSTRUCTION “(in Press) 


Mort, Re usser, and Polle »y—PUBLIC 
SCHOOL FIN. ANCE, 


Third Edition 
(In Press) 


Munzer and Brandwein—TEACHING 
SCIENCE THROUGH CONSERVATION 


(In Press) 


Pierson—THE EDUC ATION OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN: 


A Review of Academic Programs 
in Business Administration 
(In Press) 


Strey vell and Burke—ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


(In Press) 


Tidyman and Butte rfie ‘ld—TE, ACHING THE 
LANG UAGE ARTS, 


Second Edition 


403 pages, $6.50 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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